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The Architectural Designs for the Paris 
Exhibition. 


Y the Paris Exhibition of 
1855 the French people 
were made aware of the 
existence of a British 
school of painting. The 
Exhibition of 1867 is not 


in this country, namely, 
architecture. For any- 


of drawings that are just 
now ét South Kensing- 
ton, or any selection from 
them, could tell the 
French, the City of Lon- 
5 don might have produced 
nothing more in the last 
ten years, in the way of 
buildings of fine - art 
character, than three or 
four works,—as the re-| 
storation of the Guild. 
hall, and the erection of 
a telegraph - office, an 
hotel, and a bank; Man- 
chester might have ac- 
complished nothing but its Assize Courts; and 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Notting- 
ham, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, all pat together, 
little or nothing. The French people could pro- 
bably arrive at the idea that we were doing some- 
thing in the building and restoration of churches; 
and their architects would not fail to notice our 
skill in one division of architects’ drawing— 
perspective-representation,—to which, compara- 
tively, the French architects give little attention. 
The French public,—taking interest in the art of 
architecture; and the writers of “fewilletons,” 
“chroniques,” “ causeries,” and “variétés,” in the 
journals and reviews,—who give to the discus- 
sion and appreciation of art-matters in general, | 
a considerable amount of space; would feel, 
confirmed in their belief that we are possessed of | 
some skill in Gothic work, but of little else; | 
whilst each class of observers would probably 
be startled at our fondness for reds and blues, | 
or general polychromy, in drawings, as in build- | 
ings also. It is to be hoped, however, that | 
writers in the architectural press of Paris, will | 
remember and state the fact that the Exhibition | 
of 1862, in the French Department, afforded an | 
illustration of French architecture that was even | 





more insignificant in comparison with the reality, | 
than the British illustration, of 1867, of the | 
British architecture, is likely to be. The truth 
is, in this country, all of us interested in archi- 
tecture have been expecting somewhat more in 
exhibitions of architectural drawings than those 
collections are at present proved to be able to 
accomplish. One already somewhat informed of 
the state of art, as in actual buildings, may find 
an exhibition of drawings convenient to him; 
but we apprehend that the public, and writers 
in the general press, are sometimes misled. This 
results from the partial exposition afforded where 
there is nothing more than a perspective-view of 
each building, as much as by the omission alto- 
gether of representation. But, it has become 
almost the rule for those who are engaged in 
production of the architecture of the day, to 
allow their works to be unrepresented by exhi- 





| 





| Langham Hotel; Mr. F. P. Cockerell’s Free- 


bited drawings ; and the place of such drawings | together, one of them carrying the truss of the 


of actual works is supplied by designs, which are | aisle-roof. In the other case the shafte are 
often put forth as though drawings of buildings | twisted. One of Mr. M. D. Wyatt's drawings, is 
lately erected. There is another fact. Un-|a view of the interior of his clever work, the 
satisfactory as different exhibitions of archi-| Garrison Chapel at Woolwich. Here there are 
tectural drawings, such as those forming part | superimposed iron columns, or shafts: the lower 
of the general display in Trafalgar - square, | tier carries the side-galleries ; which are in aisles 
have been, the French ordinary presentation, |of unusual height,—the main portion of the 
as in the exhibitions in the Champs Elysées, | height being above the gallery, and properly so,— 
of architecture of the time, in France, is| whilst the clerestory is low. An open timber roof, 
much less representative than the English is|with semicircular arches below the tie-beam, 
of the architecture in England. Probably the|spans the nave: the decorative character of 
next year’s International Exhibition will com- | this is given by perforated boarding, with which 
prise a much larger collection of French archi- | the spandrels of each arch are filled. We have 
tectural drawings than did the Exhibition of 1862; | always regarded the experiments on the re- 
but we do not suppose they will do justice to the | introduction of galleries, and the disuse of ob- 
actual work done, in Paris, or France: never- | structive piers, as exceedingly interesting. Simi- 
theless, French critics may advisedly be reminded | lar attempts have not been wanting in France, 





likely to afford them | that architectural drawings are not like paintings, | one of the principal examples being the church of 
much insight into the the actual work of the art, and that buildings | Saint Eugéne, in Paris, designed by M. Boileau- 
condition of another art could not be transported, and be told that as| Each of these attempts recognises the principle 


regards the bulk of the modern architectural |of “common sense ;” and Mr. Wyatt’s work is 
art-work in this country, the drawings they may | one of the best of them. The defect generally 


thing that the collection | see cannot even serve adequately to supply the | is in the appearance of great weight upon inade- 


names of examples. quate supports. Also interesting in connexion 
The present display of drawings at Sonth| with questions of church-arrangement, is Mr. 
Kensington is very inferior to the collection of | Wyatt’s Military Chapel (without galleries), of 
the British Department in the Exhibition of | the Warley Depét, at Brentwood, in Essex. It 
1862. Scarcely any of them have been prepared | is Byzantine in character. Its principal fea- 
for the occasion ; and too large a number of the | tures are red brick arches, springing from in- 
buildings illustrated are shown in but one view, | posts carried by stone columns. Mr. Wyatt also 
or without anytbing in the shape of small plans | exhibits a view of his corrugated-iron church, 
and sections. Even such illustration as there designed for Rangoon. A large segment for a 
is in Mr. Phipps’s frame giving four views of | pediment, or roof, has been somewhere stated to 
the esalles of theatres constructed, or about | be incapable of being rendered beautiful: the 
being constructed, from his designs, and four | form is repeated mavy times in this Rangoon 
plans (two of them relating to one of the build- | church; and the ornamentation, as in window- 
ings), is scarcely sufficient. A plan showing | tracery, of Gothic character, does not take 
one tier of boxes, without section, gives little away the defect, as of ordinary corrugated-iron 
idea of “the house.” The views by Mr. Phipps | buildings. Mr. Wyatt’s most interesting con- 
represent the interiors of the theatres at Bath, tribution, just now, to the collection, is a view of 
Nottingham, South Shields, and Torquay. The the Court of the India Office. Three stories 
design for the last-mentioned bnilding was ori-| appear: of these the two lower stories have 
ginally made for a theatre at Honfleur. larches, carried by colamns with red granite 
In the illustration of the architecture of the shafts. The arches at the end of the court 
British metropolis, the City buildings represented ‘open into logyie. The archivolts are formed with 
are the Guildhall, the interior, as restored by comparatively thin mouldings,—perhaps to dimi- 
Mr. Horace Jones; the offices of the British and nish effect of weight upon the columns. The 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company in Thread- | decoration of the top-story is very elaborate. It 
needle-street, by the same architect; Mr. Gib- | has, for some of its chief features, busts, and 
son’s National Provincial Bank, externally and | panels with names of Indian celebrities. Alto- 
internally, in the two large drawings which were gether, the interior of the India Office seems 
in the exhibition of the Royal Academy; Mr. | likely to be one of Mr. Wyatt's best works. 
E. M. Barry’s City Terminus Hotel, and some| One of the very good drawings in the gallery is 
works by Mr. T. H. Lewis. Of buildings in Lon- | Mr. Slater’s interior view of Sherborne Charch. 
don, out of the City, or in the environs, but a| This view, along with one by Mr. Phipson of 
very small number altogether are represented.|a Norwich church, may afford useful infor- 
Amongst them are Mr. E. M. Barry’s Crypt of St. | mation to the French as to the characteristic 
Stephen’s Chapel as restored; his St. Giles’s | features of the Perpendicular Gothic ; a atyle of 
Schools ; Messrs. Banks & Barry’s Chambers in | architecture of which they can know but little. 
Victoria-street, Westminster, and the same archi- | Near to the first-named view is one of the Chapel 
tects’ effort in a composition of Byzantine, Gothic, | of St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, by Messrs. 
Italian, and other styles, the Dulwich College ; W. Slater & R. H. Carpenter. The details of the 
the Hall and Staircase of the British Museum, and | organ-case might be improved. They resemble 
the Assyrian Court of the Crystal Palace, as de- the Gothic of forty years ago, rather than the 


corated by Mr. L. W. Collmann; Mr. J. Giles’s | ordinary work of Messrs. Slater & Carpenter. 
Into a similar error to that adverted to, some of 


our best men, who have been looking at Italian 
Gothic, are lapsing. Mr. Slater also contributes 


of the Temple Church, as restored by Mr. J. P. | an interior view of the Church of Burntisland, 
St. Aubyn; and churches by Mr. W. White, | in Scotland. It has a stone-groined ceiling. 

Mr. Bassett Keeling, and Mr. M. D. Wyatt. Mr.| Mr. Ferrey has sent a view of Romsey Abbey 
White’s principal work is a church, erected at | Church, showing the eastern chapel which is to 
Highbury, of which we have spoken. The plan | be erected, on foundations of a previous chapel, 
of this church is craciform: the clerestory is |S 4 memorial to Lord Palmerston, whose statue 
very lofty; and at the intersection of the cross will be placed within. The same architect enki. 
is a low octagonal tower with pyramidal capping. bits a drawing showing his clever 6 pry ee 
The material is brick, red, with polychromy of with large additions, of a house of Lord uf- 
similar material. Amongst Mr. Bassett Keeling’s ferin’s. Mr. Joseph Clarke has, on — 
drawings, are the interior views of his churches works, ® view of his char at a ia 
at Campden-hill and Notting-hill, wherein he This building has the noteworthy snags 
has used slender iron columns in place of stone wide overhanging eaves = the aisles, carri y 
piers to carry arches. In the Campden-hill | shafts from the weatherings of a rman 
Church, which has some of Mr. Keeling’s queer but the ponent heaps 18 ve = aan ; Pe 
details, the columns or shafts are placed three | were the object in any respect to recal to Eng- 





masons’ Hall; Mr. Roumieu’s French Protestant 
Hospital, near the Victoria Park ; the ‘‘ Round” 
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lish eyes, features of churches at home, the 
building would least of all succeed in that. From 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt there are several drawings, in- 
cluding an interior view of his church in Saver- 
nake Forest, and one of the news-room of the 
Liverpool Exchange. One of the best of the 
Gothie churches, and at the same time one of 
the best illustrated by views and other drawings, 
is Mr. Gibson’s Bodelwyddan Church, of which 
(as of most other buildings shown) a ful! de- 
scription has appeared in the Builder. 

Amongst the important provincial works re- 
presented, besides what we may have named, are 
Mr. Waterhonse’s Manchester Assize Courts 





A. & G. Thomson, for a memorial, deserves to be 
mentioned for merit that there is in its grouping, 
and in much of its ornamentation, which is of 
Greek character. There is a want, however, of 
relation of scale in the sculpture. In another 
part of the gallery, a considerable number of 
sketchy drawings of similar Greek character are 
placed tegether. There is some very good de- | 
sign to be discovered on looking into them. 

Messrs. Hirst & Lysaght exhibit their design | 
for the Government Offices; near to which is 
Mr. W. H. Lynn’s design for the Honses of 
Parliament, Sydney (the first premiated), wherein 
the endeavour seems to have been to produce an | 





sent to be referred to in such documents. The 
ordinary contracts, as we are all aware, and 
whether for large or small amounts, have 
frequently placed all parties referred to—pro. 
prietor, contractor, and architect—in a position 
very disagreeable, especially to the architect, 
very oppressive to the contractor, very question. 
able to the proprietor, It is not proposed, in 
suggesting any change, to deprive the architect 
of the fullest power in insisting upon the 
carrying out of his designs, and in keeping in a 
position of authority without question during 
the progress of the works; and it should be 
noticed that the proprietor is fully protected, the 


(which indeed we have alluded to), snd a/outline resembling that of the Westminster | contractor undertaking to do the works in the 


town-hall at Dumbarton,—the latter, by Mr. W. | 
Leisser, of the now fashionable pointed-arched | 


Paiace, with a different sort of Gothic detail. 
The executors of the late Captain Fowke send, | 


best possible manner, with materials the best of 
their several kinds; but it is suggested that the 


character, with prominent tower in the front. | with other works, interior and exterior views | architect of a building should be rather looked 
There is also the Aylesbury Corn Exchange |of bis design for the great Hall proposed to be! upon and take a position in connexion with the 
entrance, of Elizabethan character, by Mr. D.|'erected in the Kensington-road, adjoining the | design and carrying into effect his ideas, than in 


Brandon; who exhibits besides, the drawings, | 
which have been mentioned in the Buiider, of | 
his Hemsted Honse (Elizabethan red brick and | 
stone) and of Chilham Castle as restored and | 
enlarged. A very successful work by Mr. T. C. | 
Sorby, the Town Hall of Bromley in Kent, is | 
shown, as well as drawings of other buildings | 
from the same hand, including a good design | 
for the St. Pancras Hotel. Mr. E. B. Lamb! 
exhibits drawings of many of his works, which 
were duly noticed when first exhibited. With 
them is a view of “ The Plaisance,” now! 
erecting at Fawkham, Kent. This hoase, we! 
imagine, is one that the architect is building for 
his own residence. It is not often that an 
architect builds his own house, and has his way ,— 
being, as poor Pugin said, ‘‘ architect end pay- 
master.’ Prominent features in the design are 
large oriel or bay windows bracketed cat from | 
the upper story. Mr. Lamb has done so much, | 
that a representation of English architecture | 
would not be complete without works of his. 
His Eye Town Hail is a very successful brick | 
building: his design for the Ipswich Town Hall | 
has many clever novelties of detail; and his} 


| buildings erected. Exhibitors should so word 


| have often had to advert to this. 


Horticultaral Society’s Gardens. Some other | 
opportunity must be found to examine this in | 
detail. 

Amongst the drawings are several of those 
which have gained medals of the Royal Academy, | 
or the Institute of British Architects. Thus 
Mr. R. P. Spiers exhibits his Vestibule and Stair- | 
case of a Royal Palace, his design for a Museum 
of Natural History, and another design. Other 


‘exhibitors to be mentioned in the same category 


are Mr. A. M. Ridge, and Mr. T. H. Watson. 
Besides his medal-drawings, Mr. Spiers con- | 
tributes a large number of his finished sketches | 
of buildings on the Continent. Sketches by Mr. | 
M. D. Wyatt are also to be found ; and there are 
studies in composition by Messrs. F. P. Cockerell, 
G. Redgrave, R. Townroe, and the late Godfrey 
Sykes. 

There is as yet no catalogue of the drawings. | 
When it is prepared, care must be taken to dis- 
tinguish between mere designs and drawings, of | 


their titles as to allow no chance of error. We! 


We repeat that those who take this collection | 


mixing himself with or settling disputes which 
may occur upon the completion of contracts for 


| buildings in which he has acted as the paid pro- 
‘fessional adviser of the proprietor. It should 


also be noticed that the form of contract 


| suggested gives the architect complete control 


during the progress of the works; that he can 
order and insist upon the removal of work con- 
sidered by him to be defective ; and that, in the 
event of non-compliance, he can alter the work 
complained of at the cost of the contractor ; 
that he can suspend the works during inclement 
weather, discharge workmen, and control the 
appointment of a foreman and the letting or 
execution of any part of the works by sub- 
contract, and generally insist upon his instruc- 


' tions being carried into effect. 


The form of contract also stipulates that all 
payments during progress of the works are only 
to be made upon the certificates of the architect ; 
and this clause, empowering the proprietor to 


| withhold payment of money except upon the 


architect’s certificate during progress, gives to 


|architecta very great power, and seems almost, 


and would certainly be iu large contracts, suffi- 


treatment of the ceilings of the ball-room at|as representative of Btitish architecture will | cient power to us withoat the other clauses. 


Earl Amherst’s house, Montreal, near Sevenoaks, | 


make a fatal mistake. What must be considered | 


Up to this point the writer thinks the form of 


and the Town Hall, Berkhampstead, is highly | the most important part of that architectare is contract leaves the architect with substantially 


j 


suggestive. 
Mr. C. F. Hayward has sent his design forthe | 
Thames Embankment, and buildings, including | 
an upper level of shops, and footways connecting | 
together the streets from the Strand. Also by 
Mr. Hayward is a drawing of his Duke of Corn- 
wall Hotel, Plymonth, and one of the hotel at 
Aberystwith, designed by him in conjanction | 
with Mr. Davis. Mr. Hayward’s Gothic is of 
the mullionless, flat-lintelled, and balconied 
character in details, or something very different | 
from the stone-mullioned fenestration of Mr. | 
T. H. Wyatt. To the new version of Gothic | 
belongs the work of Mr. F. Chancellor ; amongst 
whose drawings is one of a picturesque building, 
an inn at Chelmsford. 
One of the premiated designs for the poly- | 
chromy, in ceramic ware, of the Wedzwood 
Memorial building, is in the collection ; it is by 
Mr. E. Power, Jnn. Mr. J. B. Waring exhibits | 
a design for a National Institute of Art and! 
Science for the site of Barlington House,—the | 
galleries of the Royal Academy forming a} 
central feature at the top, and having a glass | 
dome. Mr. E. C. Robins exhibits several draw- | 
ings, called Studies in Hospital Construction ; 
and Mr. R. W. Edis has drawings of several of | 
his works executed or designed, including build. | 
ings in Southwark-street. Amongst several | 
drawings by Mr. ‘I’. H. Lewis, chiefly of Gothic | 
works, is one of the Memorial at Netley, of the | 
Medical Officers who fell in the Crimea. De- 
signs for the Albert Memorial and Institute, 
out of those that were received in competition, 
are contributed by Messrs. T. L. Donaldson, 
Banks & Barry, and M. D. Wyatt. There is 
also the design by Mr. Fergusson, that was ex- 
hibited subsequently. These designs comprise 
many drawings. Mr. Donaldson's design for the 
Memorial, of classic character, consisted mainly 
of a great niche, for a statue of the Prince, and 
@ portico: the work would have been effective, 
In Mesers. Banks & Barry's design, the Memoria! 
was a domed building containing the statue, anil 
profusely enriched with colonred material and 
sculpture,—the whole of a mixture of styles, in- 
eluding round-arched Romanesque. Mr. Fergus- 
son’s design consists of a group of domed 
structures, the larger one in the centre «: 4 
covering the statue. ‘lhe domes would be of stone 
and ornamented. The general detaila are of 
combined classic and Byzantine character 


|entirely omitted. When we further add, that | 


the same powers as under the ordinary forms 


only about fifty of the 200 drawings comprised | but there is a clause to which particular notice 
in the present collection, will be sent to Paris,| should be called, because it reaily is the only 
the observation becomes stronger. We under- | important alteration, 

stand that the architectural committee intend to| Under the ordinary contracts, certificates of 
solicit an increase of space; and, in the event | completion, and for any balance due in respect 
of obtaining it, they will, with a view to improve | of contract and extra works, are made a condi- 
the collection as a representative exhibition, | tion precedent to recovery by a contractor ; and 
obtain drawings from some of the leading archi- /an architect may, without giving any reason, 
tects who have omitted to send works to South | withhold his certificates for both, and thereby 
Kensington. prevent the contractor being placed in a legal 
' position to obtain payment of moneys due from 
the proprietor; but, under the form of contract 
suggested, no certificate of completi mn or fora 
| balance would be necessary. Another clause 








BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


Ovr readers do not require to be told that the | 
“General Builders’ Association” (Midland Coun- | 
ties) are stating very actively their objections to 


commonly contained in the old forms may also 
be regerded as objectionable: it is as follows, 
viz., ‘The works shail be done in the best pos- 


the existing terms of building contracts, and | sible manner, with materials free from defects 
discussing various propositions made by archi- of every kind, and to the entire satisfaction of 
tects and others, with the view of meeting these {the architect.’ The clause referred to is in- 
objections. 'serted in specifications and contracts for first 
The “ Manchester Society of Architects” have | and second-class works without distinction, and 
considered the subject, and sent out a form of| with first and second class builders; and many 
agreement, but it bas not been well received, instances could be mentioned in which 4 pro- 
the builders maintaining that it still leaves too| prietor, to save his pocket, has employed 4 
much power in the hands of the architects. second-class builder to do first-class work ; and 
The “ Birmingham Architectural Society” are on the builder so employed failing to do first- 
also considering the subject, and we have re- class work, the proprietor has made this failure 
ceived from its president, Mr. Thomson Plevins, a subject of complaint against the architect, 
a form of contract suggested by him, with some | although the failure might reasonably have been 
remarks, which we are led to print :— anticipated from the first, and was entirely 
“ Building contracts seem at first thought | beyond the architect's control. To this form our 
rather a subject for the consideration of the con- | profession have certainly reason to object, and it 
tracting parties and their legal advisers, and if | is thought that the peculiar terms adopted in the 
architects were not referred to and put in a very | contract suggested, putting the responsibility 
important position in such documents exception | upon the contractors to do the work in the best 
might be fairly taken to our profession consider- , and most workmanlike manner, but leaving out 
ing the question with a view to amend or vary | the words ‘to the entire satisfaction of the 
the ordinary form of contract, or indeed in| architect,’ removes an undue responsibility and 
making any attempt to interfere in the matter. | liability from us, and at the same time fully 
_ Every contract, it is assumed, is intended and | protects the proprietors. 
is entered into by the contracting parties for; The only other clause of importance for con- 
their mutual advantage, and under the terms of | sideration is what is called the ‘ Arbitration 
it neither the proprietor nor the contractor | Clause ;’ and, with the two clauses adopted, all 
should be put ina position in which he cannot | parties seem to be pat in a fair position,—the 
insist upon its faifilment, the one to have the | one to insist upon having good work under the 





work done well, the other to have payment for | direction of the architect; the other to obtain 


|the work when so done. To this extent a money due to him at the completion of the 


building contract is a matter for the considera- | works; and the architects are not only kept in 4 


| tion of the proprietor and contractor only ; but! position of the fullest power and authority dur- 


sic a | we, a8 architects, have also to consider what! the e ion of th nexion 
A lerge drawing of = a ; we, 2 , sider what |ing the execution of the works in connexio 
6 a design by Mesers. | position we should take, and how we shall con. | with the carrying out of their designs, but it 8 
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put beyond doubt that their acts shall not be 
called in question or reviewed, either during the 


execution or after the completion of the works. 


The proposed form of contract differs only 
from the usual forms to the extent, practically, 
that the architect’s duties and powers are con- 
fined to the carrying into effect his designs, and 
that the contractors can ask for a reference upon 
all matters arising after the completion of the 
contract as to any amount due ta them, with- 
out the architect being obliged to engage in the 
unpleasantness of a litigation, or acting as the 
self-clected umpire in matters as to which he 


really has been engaged, and is acting as the 
paid professional adviser of the proprietor. 

These are the only clauses to which particular 
attention need be called ; but, in connexion with 
this form of contract, the specification should be 
a description of works only, and should not con- 
tain any conditions. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes it to be 
understood that, in drawing up the form of con- 
tract and in making these remarks, he has 
endeavoured to be as concise as practicable, 
avoiding rather than adopting the ordinary 
legal phraseology ; and that, in the preparation 
of the contract, although the spirit and general 
tenor of it have resulted from a somewhat 
lengthy and considerable experience in dealing 
with matters in connexion with his own practice, 
or in which he has had to act either as adviser 
on the one side or the other, or as umpire in 
questions and disputes in connexion with build- 


ing contracts, he has availed himself of the | 
advice and assistance of an eminent barrister | 
and solicitor, who have given him much valuable | 


direction.” 
“ FORM OF CONTRACT, 
This Contract made the day of 18 


7. The Contractor shall during the execution of the 
works when directed and required by the Architect re- 
move from the Proprietor’s premises all materials and 
work which shall not in the opinion of the Architect be 
in accordance with the specification plans and drawings 
either as regards quality of materials or workmanship or 
which he shall consider unsound ill-seasoned defective 
unsuitable or improper and the Contractor sball at all 
times during the execution of the works or within the 
times mentioned in Clause 12 when so directed and re- 
quired by the Architect remove and take down all work 








which the Architect shall be of opinion is not done ac- 
cording to the specification plans and drawings or other- 
wise imperfectly executed and in either case proper and 
satisfactory materials and work shall be substituted and 
if after days’ notice the Contractor shall 
not comply with such direction or requisition it shall be 
lawful for the Architect to cause the removal and taking 
down of the materials and works objected to and to cause 
materials and works to be found and ex by some 
other person or persons and the cost charges and ex- 
penses of the same or otherwise incidental thereto or in- 
curred thereby sball be deducted from the amount pay- 
able to the Contractor under this contract or otherwise 
shall be paid by the Contractor to the Proprietor. 

8. If the Contractor shall become bankrupt or eom- 
pound with or make ap assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors or shall suspend or delay the performance of his 
part of this contract for days after a notice 
shall be served upon him or left at his last known place of 
abode by the Architect requiring him to proceed with 
and perform the same it shall be Jawful for the Proprietor 
with the consent of the Architect to enter upon and take 
possession of the works and to employ any other person 
or persons to carry on and complete the said works and 
may authorise him and them to use the plant tools 
materials and property of the Contractor there being and 
the costs and charges incurred in any way in carrying on 
and completing the said works shall be paid to the Pro- 
prietor by the Contractor or be set off by the Proprietor 
against any money due or to become payable to the Con- 
tractor. 

9. The Contractor shall if the Architect directs sus- 





pend the whole or any part of the works during incle- 
ment weather and if the same shall be suspended by such 
direetion or shall be necessarily suspended during any 


THE PROBLEM OF PROVIDING DWELL- 
INGS FOR THE PUOR. 


EvERyY one possessing claims like those of Mr. 
Kerr, is entitled to attention when speaking on a 
subject with which he is professionally, if not 
professorially, concerned, even when his con- 
clusions may be discovered to have been formed 
erroneously. Mr. Kerr’s conclusions would be 
generally based upon a view of the subject 
that needed to be considered; and, if those 
in the present case are wrong, aceeptance of 
the right conclusions requires that the wrong 
should be logically demonstrated to be so. We 
therefore trust that Professor Kerr's paper on 
“the Problem of Providing Dwellings for the 
Poor,” and his suggestion of means of solution of 
what he regards as the existing difficulty felt 
(although if that suggestion had come from 
another we might have dismissed it with a dozen 
lines of disapproval), may be fally discussed at 
the Institute. For, we are able to agree with 
him cordially on one point, though on searcely 
more than the one, that the “ problem” is one 
best to be solved by architects themselves, and 
that the public have a right to expect that even 
the most distinguished architects should givetheir 
attention to a question of so much importance. 
Indeed we may say that the fact that the 
problem, as to ourselves it presents itself, already 
is not entirely hope!ess of solution, or on principles 
enunciated before Monday in last week, is due to 
architects, or of course to Mr. Henry Roberts in 
chief. 

Let it be understood what is the problem to 





local or general strike then the completion of the works 
may be delayed for a period equal to the time of such sus- 


| pension. 
| 10. In ease the works and things hereby contracted to 
| be done by the Contractor shail not be done and com- | 





which immediately Mr. Kerr addresses himself. 
He does not say that the different societies and 
associations have done nothing of importance in 
showing how piaces of residence should be 


shall pay on demand to the Proprietor as liquidated and | planned and built for the average working-man ; 


between of the one part and of the other pleted at the time hereinbefore mentioned the Contractor 
part | E : 
Witnesseth that the parties hereto hereby mutually | ascertained damages a sum of not exceeding 1. for 


contract and agree with each other and that the said 


Contractor so tar as the stipulations and provisions of , actual time of completion and delivery hereinbefore men- 


this contract and the works matters and things herein 
mentioned or referred to are to be performed and observed 
by him agrees with the said Proprietor And the seid 
Proprietor so far as the said stipulations and provisions 


matters and things are to be performed and observed by | 


him hereby agrees with the said Contractor as follows 
namely 

1. In the construction of these presents when the con- 
tract will admit of it the term ‘Contractor’ shall mean 
the said 
said the term ‘Architect’ shall mean 
other the Architect for the time being employed hy the 
Proprietor to superintend the erection and completion of 


the works and the term ‘ works’ shall mean all the works | 


acts matters and things specified and described in the 
specification plans and drawings hereinafter mentioned 
and also such other works matters and things as are 


hereby contracted to be done and performed by the Con- | 


tractor. 

2. The Contractor shall well and substantially and in 
the best and most workmenlike manner with the best 
materials of their respective kinds and under the direction 
and inspection of the Architect make execute finish and 
complete and deliver over to the Proprietor on or before 
the day of the several works acts matters 
and things mentioned or referred to in the specification 
plans and drawings already prepared by the Architect 


ment and alisrations of and deviations from the said 


works (if any) as the Architect may from time to time | 


during the progress of the works direct, but further time 
shall .. ailowed if with reasonable diligence on the part 


and deviations should be the cause of delay in the execu- 
tion and completion of the works. 





every week which may elapse between the appointed and 


| tioned or the Proprietor may deduct the same from 
| any moneys payable or to become payable to the Contrac- 

tor allowance being made for delay if any oecasioned | 
| in the execution and completion of the works by reason | 





of additions enlargement alterations deviations and other 
| causes as provided for in Clauses 2 and 9. | 


but he takes a statement of Lord Stanley’s, at 


| the Mansion House, two or three years ago, to 
the effect that the tenements (in what are 
generally called Alderman Waterlow’s buildings), 
at that time proposed to be provided, and let at 
5s. or 6s. per week, left the problem of providing 
for those persons who could not pay such amounts, 


11. The Contractor shall provide and keep on the pre- | yngolved ; and he gives Lord Stanley’s conclusion 


mises where the works are to be carried on a good and | 
efficient general foreman and if the Contractor shall not | 


| Contractor to employ a foreman and the cost of so doing 
| shall be paid by the Contractor to the Proprietor The | 


man for incompetence or misconduct. + 
| 12. Should any flaws cracks settlements shrinking or 
| other defects arise or occur during the progress of the | 


| werks or within after the delivery thereof attribu- | 


j 


{ moneys due on the giving of any such certificate as afore- } 
| said by the Architect shall not exonerate the Contractor | 


as to the effect that the question was one that 
the term ‘ Proprietor’ shall mean the | provide such foreman the Architect shall be at liberty the meeting was not called upon to solve. We 
or | after giving twenty-four hours’ notice in writing to the | may observe that we find Lord Stanley’s words 
| reported in the Times of June 8th, 1863,—“ What 
Architect may dismiss any foreman and also any work- | could be done for them was a problem requiring 
; s | solution,but which the meeting did not then under- 
| taketosolve,” or with addition of a word that we 
print in italics, and which should prevent view- 
| table to bad materials or workmanship the payment of ing the question as having been regarded in the 
position of hopelessness. What Mr. Kerr saysis 


from lability but the same shall be rectified by him at his | to the effect that tenements planned with certain 


| own expense. 


featares of rooms and fittings,—those which 


| 13. Tbe Contractor shall give all necessary notice to the lately have been considered essential in a resi- 


road surveyors or other surveyors and to all other person 
| or persons to whom notice is required to be given. 


| dence,—cannot be supplied so as to ensure 


| 14. The Contractor shall not assign or sublet this eon- adequate percentage on the outlay ; and that, as 
and signed by the parties with such additions to enlarge- | tract or any part without the written license of the Archi- | to some of the features, the class to be provided 


tect. 
15. In all matt 


' 


ers as to which the Architect is entitled | for, and even many of the working-class supposed 
| under Clauses 6 7 9 11 14 to exercise a discretion the deei- | to be provided for at present, would prefer to be 


sion of the Architect shall be final and shall not be lable | without them. He views the demand of the 
of the Contractor such additions enlargement alterations | tO be called ir question or reviewed either during the } poor,as ademand for single rooms—only improved, 


execution or after the completion of the works. 


16. Except as provided by Clause 15 every dispute | 80 far, it may be, upon what exist: he considers 


3. The contractor shall find all materials labour services | arising between the parties touching the premises shail be | that supply of these would alone ensure coin- 


tools seaffolding implements utensils and machinery and | 
power of every kind for the full safe expeditious end | 


proper carrying on and completion of the works. 


| referred to a single arbitrator to the intent that if after 
differences have arisen the parties hereto do not concur in 


cidence between the demand and the pecuniary 
the appointment of an arbitrator it may be lawful for a | return ; and he treats the objections to the occu- 


4. The Contractor shall be answerable for restore and | judge to appoint an arbitrator under the 12th Section of | pation of single rooms by families, as being in all 


make good a]i injuries damages re-erections and repairs | 
occasioned or rendered necessary by accidental causes | 
or by flood storm tempest fire trespasses or other means 
to the works previousiy to the completion and delivery of 
the same The Contractor shali insure the works from 
damage by fire in the sum of such insurance to be 
effected in the joint names of the Contractor and the Pro- 
prietor If the Contractor fails to effect such imsurance 
to the satisfaction of the Proprietor it shall be lawful for 
(but not obligatory upon) the Proprietor to insure the 
same and to retain and deduct the sums paid for such in- 
surance from any money which may be owing to the Con- 
tractor, 
5. The Proprietor shall pey to the Contractor for the 
full and perfect completion of this contract the sum of | 
ut if the Architect shall direct any addition to 
or omission of or variation from the works the value of 
such addition omission or variation sball be added to or 
deducted from the said sum of as the case may be. 
6. The sum payable under the last clause shall be paid 
by instalments in manner following (namely) instalments 
as the work proceeds at the rate of _ _ per cent. upon 
the value of the work done and materials provided and 
delivered upon the ground as certified in writing from 
time to time by the Architect a further instalment of 
per cent. upon the total value of all work and 
materials so certified for as aforesaid as appearing by 
such certificates within seven days after tall comple- 
tion and delivery of the works, and the balance at the ex- 
piration of from such completion 
as aforesaid provided that the first-mentioned instalments 
shall not be payable until the expiration of three days 
after giving the Architect's certificate to the Proprietor 
either personally or by leaving the same for him at his 
place of business or residence and no instalment of a less 
smount than shall be required to be paid 
during the progress of the works, 








the Common Law Procedure Act 1354, 

As witness the hands of the parties the day and year 
first before written.” 

Mr. Plevins, in his observations, gives his 
reasons for not calling upon the builder to do his 


cases exaggerated, and as having in the majority 
of cases no existence. He would therefore provide 
for the individual or family of the poorer class, or 
lower working class, a single large room, only 
with a back-yard affording space for coals, for a 


work “to the entire satisfaction of the archi-| .yetitute for a sink, and for drying clothes, for 
tect,” as is now usual; but as by clause 6, n0| Kniidren at play, and the room having a part- 


mouey is to be paid but on the certificate of the 


division of it, making recesses that could be 


architect (his decision on this point being final, converted into bed-rooms by screens across the 


see clause 15), this omission would have little 
real effect. If he did not consider the work 
done in “the best and most workmanlike man- 


fronts, or other means of separation. He does 
not ignore altogether the requisite of separation 
between some of the members of the family ; 


ner,” he would not certify. How many archi- though’ he thinks all that is required in this 
tects in London are there, by the way, who respect may be furnished at much less cost than 
would accept the tender of a builder who re-| i) the model-dwellings for working-men, and 
fused to agree that the work should be executed even with some advantages gained, such as les- 


to the architect’s satisfaction? A proper 


re- | sened expense in furnishing and lessened trouble 


ference” clause is, nevertheless, a perfectly in cleaning ; but he treats the demand, or occu- 
right and necessary thing, and has for some pation, as commonly, of single rooms, with certain 
years past been pretty generally introduced in statistics, as evidence that in a large number 


contracts for large works by London builders. 





GovernMENT SurvEYING 1x ScorLanp. — Mr. 


of cases a single room alone is required. Oven 
and boiler to the grate he would dispense with, 
in pursuance of his reduction of expenditure to 
the emalest figure. 


Now we are compelled to question both the 


Y i i hich the writer has arrived, and 
A. Elder has been appointed, by the Board of | conclusions to w as | : 
Trade, Shipwrights’ = Engineers’ Surveyor for | the sufficiency or even accuracy of his statement 





Leith and the east coast of Scotland. 


of premises. In his opinion the problem of pro- 
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viding dwellings has not advanced very far. 
Whilst admitting, as we did last week in a note, 


that there isa problem, we are bound to say that 
the progress to solution of it is much greater 
than Mr. Kerr has stated. He draws a line be- 
tween the working-class, and the poor, which has 
no existence, at least in London. The poor, ap- 





plying the designation to those who are utterly 
destitute, there will indeed always be, confused 


perpetuate. But of all the statements in the 
paper, those which involve the most unfortunate 
conclusions as to facts, are those he has made 
from statistics of the parish of St. George, Han- 
over-square, collected, as he says, by Mr. 
Roberts,—but which, we think, were collected 
before that gentleman began his labours. Mr. 
Kerr finds it said that of dwellings visited, 
63} per cent. had but one room; and that 


the means of cooking where meals may be taken 
together; and the more variety there be in food, 
the more influence do we bring to the diminu. 
tion of drunkenness. As regards the closet 
common to a number of tenements, we apprehend 
a perpetuation of a disgusting state of places 
such as there are. We have no objection to the 
excision of such items as a general wash-house, 
from the block of tenements: only we must 


more or less with the dangerous and criminal | 43 per cent. of the dwellings had but one bed. | observe that it is an object to increase greatly 
classes. For the latter it may be needless to; He says that in the number of beds we have an | the number of such establishments. Generally, 
provide ; for the destitute there may be no other | index to the size of families. We doubt whether | we would hazard the observation, that if the poor 
provision thana charitable one. The lower class | there has ever been more erroneous use of sta-|are provided with conveniences such as there 
of workers alone is that for which we need to re-| tistics than that here made. Mr. Kerr’s gene-/ are in the model dwellings, they will learn to 
gard provision as having to be made. Can this ral position would appear to be this, that | use them, will demand them, and will become 
class be provided for? Mr. Kerr says not, ex-; amongst the poor, and indeed the working- | elevated by the help of them so as to be able to 
cepting by the introduction of different prin- | classes, children, unless mere infants, are to be | make the return,—in short to pay for them ;: but 
ciples of planning to those in the model lodging. | met with only in a small per-centage of cases ; | certainly they will remain unimproved in some 
houses, or rather (we must interpret) by ad- whereby the balk of the difficulty would be| important particulars, so long as they are 
hering to a previous bad system. We say, not/capable of being disregarded, having been | unprovided. 
satisfactorily unless by something nearer in| imaginary. Now the very statistics named were; Much of these views of ours would, from Mr. 
relation to what bas been done than to what originally published as evidence of lament- | Kerr’s position, be ed as “ sentimental ;” 
he proposes. He says that present returns | able deficiency of accommodation, as to beds | but we are inclined to think that they would be 
¢o the companies or associations are inadequate. and rooms, for families in one of the districts ; | defensible even on commercial principles. This 
He forgets that in some cases they are restricted and to which condition, that of almost any other | at least seems to us plain, that on the single- 
to 5 per cent. Mr. Henry Roberts long ago quarter, central, if not suburban, of London, | room principle,—which is barely modifiable at all 
showed that a pecuniary return then obtainable, might be taken as parallel. We have this | in the case that he treats as the exception, and 
aud which now happens to be equivalent to what | moment at hand, certain statistics as to the | which we regard as near the rule, namely one of 
is received from ordinary investments, could be state of the working classes in St. Margaret’sand (the existence of several children,—the old and 
calculated upon, and without risk; and the Im- St, John’s, Westminster, obtained by acommittee | frightfully unsatisfactory posture of affairs 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company, of which of the Statistical Soviety in March 1840, andwhich | would not be improved upon, but rather per- 
Mr. Alderman Waterlow is chairman, are promis- were given in the journal of the society, in 1857, | petuated, and as well for the working-classes as 
ing a “ permanent annual profit of at least 6 per in a paper by Col. Sykes. The date 1840 is for the poor. 
cent., after putting by liberal allowances for con- | very far back; but those who know London are; On the matter of construction Mr. Kerr has 
tingencies and meeting allexpenses;” anditiscon- well aware that overcrowding has been getting | said very little; but it happens to be important 
tended, that a private speculatorwould be able to worse, and especially where there has been a | not only as regards first cost, but for the expense 
realize nearer 8 per cent.,through avoidance ofex- new street adjacent, like Victoria-street. The} of maintenance. Now we should like to know 
penses of a company ; which do not tell favourably Committee of 1840 reported that in the parishes | by whem would be provided the enclosures to 
excepting where there are many undertakings named, 275 families, consisting of 1,112 persons, | the recesses, required to convert them into bed- 
under the same management. To proceed: had but 389 beds, that is to say, about 3 persons | rooms, and what would be their constraction and 
the dwellings are secured by a class superior to to a bed. But if auch statements be out of date, | material. Certainly, to expect the poor man to 
that for which the accommodation was intended. how can we dismiss the piled-up evidence | provide and fix the boarding, plain, or framed, 
We observe, as to this, that all classes have afforded by the investigations of the conductor | would be to look for too much from his intelli. 
been in want of better accommodation; that as' of this journal,—the scores of instances seen | gence, and from his general capabilities as they 
to families that have been obliged to live, many with his own eyes of persons of different sexes | are regarded. If the landlord had provided the 
persons of a family, in a single room, the case of and ages lying uuder the same dirty coverlet.| boarding or framing for each tenement, at the 
the working class, and of the class which Mr. Where Mr. Kerr speaks of the children as more | time of erecting the building, what wouid be 
Kerr designates as the poor, has been much the numerous in one of his classes than in the other, | done with the boarding when the tenement was 
same, since many a family in the same position he comes near to the facts ; and we wonder how | Jet to a man and his wife without children? If 
as one that would obtain a house within acces- he did not see the inconsistency of this latter | it were designed like shop-shutters, it would be 
sible distance of the place of employment in such statement with the other. In fact, the birth- always in the way, and would be found broken 
a town as Manchester or Birmingham, would be | rate amongst the poor is not low; bat the mor-| when wanted. We might say even that it would 
found living in London in a single room, as tality of children is horrifying: this mortality | be burnt for firewood. Any way, the proposal 
families are in such quarters as those north of is in great part caused by defective accom | of these recesses is only somewhat better than 
Goldeu-square. He says that suburban villages modation in dwellings, or primarily by the single- | the system adopted in the quarters of married 
for workmen would be merely putting, in a room system. | soldiers ; where there are screens, such as can 
perhaps very proper form, the question of Mr. Kerr would be perfectly right to the ex- ; be extemporized of carpeting or other textile 
ground-rents against railway-fares. Weare by tent of saying that a man and his wife, with! material. The very poor in London will parcel 
no means in favour of localities for exclusive re- perhaps one young child, could occupy com- | out @ single room into halves and quarters,— bat 
sidence of any one class: separation of classes is fortably a single room; and we will go ao far as | without screens; and, thus, several families, of 
already too great: but Mr. Kerr does not take to say that single rooms should be obtainable. | two or more members each, divide a floor. This 
into account probability that manufactories of For these, the suggestion of the back-yard|' was the state of the rooms in Church-lane, 
various kinds will, or must, go out of town, any to each tenement,—the yards of the upper St. Giles’s,— as the writer of these lines has 
more than these facts,—that one difficulty is stories as balconies, or each carried part by | seen, at midnight, under protection of the police; 
that of obtaining sites on any terms, that resi- colamns, and part by cantilevers,—would be a! and, as we said in a recent article, we believe 
dence out of London may be regarded as conve- good one ; and we are glad to note an adhesion to | the condition remains much the same as it was. 
nient and beneficial for many working men, the external gallery of front-access to each tene- | [¢ ig no uncommon event for a woman to give 
rather than rigorously necessary, and that the ment ; for, this latver proposition, one of the first | birth to a child in such a room as we have men- 
removal of those persons of the upper and work- that was made, has even yet had no sufficient | tioned, and to remain for many hours without 
ing classes, who can go, will help to provide room | exemplification in building. Mr. Roberts adopted | medical assistance. We apprehend that tene- 
for those who are obliged to remain. it only in the back-fronts of his buildings, as | ments planned on Mr. Kerr’s principle would 
Mr. Kerr divides the problem into two parts; Streatham-street, or only within a recess in| goon be only better in condition than those in 
first, that which deals with dwellings in the | the middle of a front in connexion with the stair- | Church-lane, by so much as might be due to the 
country, and secondly that which deals with case. The latter arrangement has been some- | existence of the solid division forming the re- 
dwellings in the large towns ; but we mustdivide what developed in Mr. Alderman Waterlow’s | cesses. This feature would go to produce some 
it into at least three parts, for, as we hinted buildings; but what we should like to see, and approximation to privacy : for those of the poor 
above, in London, from its immensity, the what would be suited especially to the poorer | for whom greater privacy might be attempted, 4 
circumstances are very different from those of class of tenements, as to others, would be the! gabstantial partition would be required, with a 
other towns. He speaks of one class in London, arrangement of the galleries for the entire length | yiew to durability, as much at the front as at 
that he finds occupying generally two rooms of of the row of houses, accessible to the police ;| the side of the recess; whilst for those regarded 
the floor of an ordinary house, as making “no whilst the front doors and windows would afford | as the superior class, something more than 4 
complaint ;” and he apparently intends us to facilities, now much needed by those who occapy | moveable partition would be needed for privacy. 
infer that many of the other class can put up rooms in an ordinary honse, for advertising the| The single-room, including the recesses, would 
with still more scanty accommodation without | vocations of the occupants, and exhibiting any | be about 20 ft. by 17 ft. ; and the question imme- 
complaint. We, on the other hand, consider wares dealt in. For some kinds of articles, the diately suggests itself : how would it be warmed ? 
that as regards a very large section of either! residents in the same gallery could afford a| [t ig proposed that there shall be nothing of the 











class, it is one of the saddest of the circum- tolerable clientdle; and people might go to mar- | nature of an inner lobby. The front door would 


stances of their condition that “complaint” is 
not made. Absolute apathy or hopelessness has 
come over some individuals; habit, and the ab- 
sence of any great contrast in the position of 


neighbours, have blunted others; but if there | 
be not complaint, there is reaction, of which the | 


evidence is in the police reports. There is, how- 
ever, complaint : there is, moreover, diminution 
of number of those who like to incur responsi- 
bility of a family; and there are evils of 


large towns, which London has more than any | 
place in the world, and which are traceable in| 


great part to that single-room accommodation of | 


families, that Mr. Kerr’s proposal would go to. 


ket comfortably in all states of the weather. 
We are inclined to say with him also that the 
waste-water might be got rid of out of doors, in- 
stead of by the aid of a sink within. We have 
several times spoken of the French contrivance 
(plomb), outside a window, as having advan- 
tages, sanitarily, that the sink, of which the 
trap is liable to get ont of order, has not. 
But when Mr. Kerr speaks of dispensing 
with oven and boiler to his grate, we feel 
he would be gcing against efforta that we 
and others are making for improvement of the 
condition of the poor. The poorer the man, who 
has a wife, the more is it necessary to provide 





open into the room direct from the gallery, and 
the back-door from the room into the yard. 
Mr. Kerr states the cost of each dwelling 
provided by the societies and associations 
having been from 1501. to 2001. ; whilst he est!- 
mates his single-rooms, with their share of stair- 
case and closets, and with the balcony, at 70!. pet 
room. He however does not appear to have 
sufficiently considered cost of ground. Now the 
obtaining sites has been the chief difficulty j 
though it need not have been felt so much a6 1 








* It is a great object, as Mr. Kerr perceives, to prevent 
dilapidation, Indeed this helps to demoralize the maa. 
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has; and before the end of the next session of 
Parliament, probably, means will have been found 
to overcome much of it. But he may fairly be 
asked to point out localities, so that in the item 
of ground his calculations may be tested. He 
does not calculate upon central situations; but 
how far would he go? If toomnibus-distance, that 
is so far as people of the upper classes requiring 
@ residence at a moderate rental have lately had 
to go, why not railway-distance,—time occupied 
in travelling and cost thereof being perhaps the 
same? But we forget; although he alludes to 
the question of ground-rents versus fares, he must 
be restricted from the outer zone of London by the 
fact that the class that he chiefly looks to is not 
one to which a daily fare wonld be unimportant, 
aud restricted from the central quarters by the 
fact of their cost of ground. His choice of sites 
must be confined to quarters where land is not so 
costly as in the centre of the City, but still where 
it will be found to make an important item. 

It is scarcely correct to state that there is a 
“dogma” to the effect that the poor man’s 
dwelling must consist of three rooms. Let the 
plans be examined; and it will be seen that 
there are tenements of two rooms: in the Port- 
pool-lane Buildings there are even one-roomed 
tenements. Whether provision of three-roomed 
tenements is in excess of the demand, or whether 
the same proportion in dwellings numerically 
adequate to the demands, all added together, 
would be in excess, we need not consider; but 
we are certain that considerations of morals and 


9 or 10 per cent., have felt all the competition of 
the improved places. The poor man, or working, 
man, and his wife, must overcome their relic of 
prejudice to living in a place where there is no 
fiction of the street-door. 

A question of the provision of dwellings, for 
whatever class, is indeed one for architects. The 
problem as regards the working-class got the first 
step to its solution when the architect gave the 
matter attention, and when the required places 
of residence underwent the process, preliminary 
to their building, of being designed or planned. 
Similar attention of the architect has now to be 
given to the provision of sites; and one result 
of that attention must be a considerable re- 
modelling of the map of London,—of the routes 
across the town, and out of it. Meanwhile, 
discussion amongst architects may indicate the 
way to some reduction in cost of tenements ; but 
the lower class of working-men may have to 
pay more than they pay for inferior places at 
present, and may be able to do so. 





OLD LONDON: ITS STREETS AND 
THOROUGHFARES.* 


THERE are many, I have no doubt, who are 
more capable than myself of talking to you about 
Old London; but I was emboldened to take up 
the subject because I thought that the large 
collection of plans and views which I possess | 
would enable me to render it interesting to you, | 





philanthropy, with statistics, point to no in- 
crease in the proportion of single rooms, and do | 
call loudly for three. The poor man, and even | 
the working man, may ask for the single room,— 
just as in the olden time, the guest asked only | 
for the corner near the fire in the common hall, | 
and just as now in Scotland, if we may quote the | 


figures of 1861, two-thirds of the houses contain | 
less than three rooms, and considerably more | 
than one-third of the whole number are one- 

roomed places wherein men, women, and children 

herd together. In Edinburgh, in 1861, there were | 
1,530 one-roomed houses, of which 825 contained 
six inmates and under; whilst no one of the re- | 


| but it is certain that the City existed before 


and supply, by illustration, the defects of my 
description. This collection of maps, plans, and 
views of London was formed by my late father ; 
he laboured at it; it was a labour of love with 


their own frontiers from the attacks of the nor- 
thern barbarians. After that we learn that 
London suffered fearfully from all kinds of 
ravages, by the sword, by fire, by plague. It 
was occupied by the Danes, and taken from 
them by the Saxons, under King Alfred, yet, 
notwithstanding all these difficulties, it still pre- 
served a considerable commerce. After the 
battle of Hastings, London for a time resisted 
the Conqueror, and the citizens, before sub- 
mitting to him, exacted a charter, which is still 
preserved in the City archives. It is finely 
written, on a slip of parchment, about 6 in. long 
and 1 in. broad, and translated reads thus :— 
“ William the King greeteth William the Bishop 
and Godfrey the Portreve, and all the burgesses 
within London friendly, and I acquaint you that 
I will that ye be all there law worthy as in King 
Edward’s days; and I will that every child be 
his father’s heir after his father’s days; and | 
will not suffer that any man do you wrong—God 
preserve you.” 

It is a remarkable fact that no mention of 
London occurs in Domesday Book. 

Soon after this period, in the reign of King 
Henry II., about 1170, we have a most interest- 


jing description of London, written by Fitz 


Stephen, a monk, who was in the household of 
Archbishop Thomas 4 Becket, and present at his 
martyrdom. If you will allow me, I will read 
you a few extracts from it; it is entitled, “A 
Description of the most noble City of London.— 
Amongst the noble and famous cities of the 
world, this of London, the capital of the king- 
dom of England, is one of the most renowned, on 
account of its wealth, its extensive trade and 
commerce, its grandeur and magnificence. It is 





him for the last thirty years of his life, and I | 
believe it is considered to be the most complete | 
collection ever brought together: only a very | 
small portion of itis exhibited on these walls, the | 
entire series filling more than fifty portfolios. 

At what period London was founded is un- 
known. There are, of course, various traditions ; 


the Roman occupation of Britain. Tacitus men- 


happy in the wholesomeness of its climate, in 
the profession of the Christian religion, the 
strength of its fortresses, the nature of its situa- 
tion, the honour of its citizens, the chastity of its 
matrons, and even in the sports and pastimes 
there used, and the number of illustrious persons 
that inhabit it. On the East stands the Palatine 
Tower, a fortress both large and strong, the 
walls and body of which are erected upon deep 
foundations, and built with a cement tempered 


maining 705 contained less than six inmates. In | tions in his Annals that about sixty years after 
Glasgow the condition of the people is worse, | the birth of Christ it was then renowned for the 
and of course accounts for the immense mor- | ¥9%* number of merchants who resorted to it for 
tality. There are 2,212 one-roomed houses: | ae widely extended Regge pee and for the aban- 
1,253 contain seven persons each house; and| dance of every species of commodity which it 


; ly. In the“ Itinerary ” of Antoninus 
each of the other 959 dwellings has more than | could supply. : y “kis 
seven inmates. Dr. Begg, in bis “Happy Homes | t is related that fifteen iters, or roads, terminate 


for Working Men, and How to Get Them,” | °F commence in London. 


“ : . A reference to the maps will explain the 
speaks of “ nearly one-third of the entire popu- | : . : 
lation” of Scotiand as “living in houses, |extent of the City and the line of walls built by 


: a . . | the Romans, of which many parts are to be 
graces, improperly £0 cated, -in whieh males found at the present day. These walls were 


built of stone, with intermediate layers of bricks 


j 


the comforts nor decencies of life can be secured, | 
and which are thus totally unfit for human habi- | 
tation.” | 

Mr. Kerr’s aim is to provide for persons} 


| 
| 


who are unable to pay more than 3s. to 4s. a} 
week; some of whom, perhaps, pay ut pre- | 
sent as little as 2s. 6d. But the rents as| 
at present paid are for single rooms lacking all 
convenience and comfort. Mr. Alderman Water- 
low can provide tenements at 2s. 44d. per room 
per week; but, as the rooms are joined together 
in a set, the total rent would be more than the 
limit that Mr. Kerr places before himself. But 
the question is whether including the cost of 
ground, as well as the simple requisites of health 
and decency, Mr. Kerr would be able to provide 
his tenements at a much less rate. It is a 
question requiring that many details of construc- 
tion should be stated, and one that we must 
leave to the discussion on Monday. For our own 
part, we are so entirely opposed to the principle 
that we do not care to go into the details. 
Progress, and not retrogression, must cha- 
racterize, as it has lately marked, the pro- 
vision of dwellings for all classes. To insti- 
tute any radically defective system, as we hold 
that one would be in which the majority of tene- 
ments were of the single-roomed class, would 
be retrograding; for, the system would be con- 
firmed as that not only of the poor, but of the 
working classes generally, who now are sufferers 
from it. We look forward rather to the eleva- 
tion of the working-classes, through the more 
active prosecution of the provision of dwellings, 
which is likely to follow measures that can 
hardly fail to get passed in the next session of 
Parliament. This provision will meet the wants 
of many of those who now pay but 3s. or 4s., 
but who could pay more. There will be a 
problem left as to a considerable section of the 
community ; but it will be overcome when per- 
sons with money which they now invest in house- 
property in bad condition, but returning them 





| at certain intervals, in the usual Roman style, 


and were about 20 ft. high and 9 ft. thick; the 
walls were further protected by towers. The 
course of the wall was as follows :—Beginning 
at a fort occupying the site of the present Tower 
of London, the wall was continued by the Mino- 
ries;to Aldgate ; thence by acurve to Houndsditch, 
and by Bishopsgate Charchyard to Cripplegate ; 
then turning southward by Cripplegate Church- 
yard and Monkwell-street, it approached Alders- 
gate, and continuing south-west, it curved round 
St. Botolph’s Churchyard, Christ’s Hospital, old 
Newgate, and on to Ludgate; then westerly to 
Little Bridge-street, where, turning south, it 
skirted Fleet Brook to the Thames, where it was 
protected by another fort. The extent of this 
wall was about two miles and one furlong. 
Another wall, of which no traces now remain, 
skirted the Thames between the two forts; this 
measured one mile and a quarter, and it had 
two gateways. one at Dowgate, the other at 
Belins-gate, or, as we now say, Billingsgate. 
The relics of Roman London, which are fre- 
quently met with at a depth from 15 ft. to 20 ft., 
indicate that there were many buildings of con- 
siderable magnificence and extent. Tesselated 
pavements of great beauty have been found in 
excavating in Leadenhall-street, Fenchurch- 
street, Lombard-street, Thames-street, and other 
localities, besides the remains of baths, altars, 
statuary, &c. London stone is said to have been 
a Roman milliary, from which the roads were 
measured as from a centre, as may be seen in 
the map. This stone is now reduced to a small 
lump, encased in a hollow pedestal, placed in 
Cannon-street, against St. Swithin’s Church, 
The Romans occupied Britain for about 400 
years, and retired at last when they found it 
necessary to withdraw all their forces to protect 








with the blood of beasts. On the west are two 
castles, well fortified (Baynard’s Castle and 
Castle of Montfechet), and the City wall is both 
high and thick, with seven double gates, and 
many towers or turrets on the north side thereof, 
placed at proper distances. London once had 
its walls and towers in like manner on the south ; 
but that vast river, the Thames, which abounds 
in fish, enjoys the benefit of tides, and washes 
the City on this side, hath in a long tract of time 
totally subverted and carried away the walls in 
this part. On the west again, and on the bank 
of the river, the Royal palace exalts its head 
and stretches wide, an incomparable structure, 
furnished with bastions and a breastwork, at the 
distance of two miles from the City, but united 
to it, as it were, by a populous suburb. Adjoin- 
ing to the buildings all round lie the gardens of 
those citizens who dwell in the suburbs, which 
are well furnished with trees, are spacious 
and beautiful. On the north are corn-fields, 
pastures, and delightful meadows, intermingled 
with pleasant streams, on which stands many a 
mill whose clack is so grateful to the ear. 
Beyond them an immense forest extends itself, 
beautiful with woods and groves, and full of the 
lairs and coverts of beasts and game, stags, 
bucks, bears, and wild bulls. This city, on the 
whole, is doubtless most charming, at least when 
it has the happiness of being well governed. In 
respect of the inhabitants, the City may be proud 
of its inmates, who are well furnished with arms, 
and are numerous. In the time of the late war, 
when King Stephen directed a muster, it turned 
out of effective men no less than 20,000 horse, 
properly accoutred, and 60,000 foot. The citizens 
of London, everywhere and throughout the whole 
kingdom, are esteemed the politest of all others 
in their manners, their dress, and the elegance 
and splendour of their tables ; insomuch, that 
while the inhabitants of other cities are styled 
citizens, they are dignified with the name of 
barons, and with them an oath is the end of all 
strife. The matrons of the City are perfect 
Sabines. The three principal churches in London 
are privileged by grant and ancient usage with 
schools, and they are all very flourishing. The 
followers of the several trades, the vendors of 
various commodities, and the labourers of every 
kind are daily to be found in their proper and 
distinct places, according to their employments ; 
and, moreover, on the bank of the river, besides 
the wine sold in ships aud vaul‘s, there is a public 








* From a paper, by Mr. J. G. Crace, read at the Society eating-house or cook’s-shop. Here, according to 


of Arts, on the 12th ist, 
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the season, you may find vietuals of al] kinds, 
roasted, baked, fried, or boiled ; fish, large and 
small, with coarse viands fer the poorer sort, and 
more delicate ones for the rich, sach as venison, 
fowls,and small birds. There is also without one 
of the city gates, and even in the very suburbs, 
a certain plain field, such both in reality and 
name (Smithfield) ; here every Friday, unless it 
should happen to be one of the more selemn 
festivals, there is a celebrated rendezvous of fine 
horses brought thither to be sold. Thither come, 
either to look or to buy, agreat number of persons 
resident in the City, earis, barons, knighte, and a 
swarm of citizens.” 

Fitz Stephen then describes the various 
diversions of the citizens, such as horse-racing, 
toot-ball, mystery plays, tilting on horsebrek, also 
in boats on the river, archery, bear-bunting, 
sliding and skating on the ice, all exceedingly 
well pictured, and worthy of perusal, but wo 
lengthy for me to recite to you on this occasion. 
Fitz Stephen adds, “To this city merchants 
repair from every nation in the world, bringing 
their commodities by sea. 

* Arabia’s gold, Rabcra’s spice and incense, 

Scythia'’s keen weapons, and the oil of palms 

Frem Habylon’s deep soil, Nile’s precious gems, 

China's bright shining silks, and Gallic wines, 

Norway's werm peltry, and the Russian stables, 

All here abound.’ ”’ 


This wes London in the twelfth century, a 
hundred years after the Conquest. Ii grew and 
flourished, aud, in spite of wars and difficulties 
of various kinds, it became renowned among the 
cities of Europe for the import ince of its trade, 
the wealth of its citizens, und the beauty of its 
buildings. 

Thus far we are obliged to depend on written 
description ; there is no known pian or reliable 
view of London eariier than the sixteenth cen- 
tury. There are, indeed, fanciful pictures given 
in an early manuscript of the venerable Bede 
(see the fac-simile copy), but nothing founded | 
on actaal survey. 

Now, however, I shall refer to my illustra- 
tions, and hope to give you a fair idea of the 
ancient city, such as it was in the time of our 
Tador sovereigns, and of their saccessors, the 
Stuarts. 

I shall first refer you to a very interesting 
view of London, copied from a remarkable draw- 
ing by an artist named Van den Wyngerde, 
which is now in the Bodieian library, Oxford. It 
is one of a series of views of cities and interest- 
ing places supposed to have been dene for 
Philip IL. of Spain, about 1540. It embraces at 
the extreme east a view of tbe palace of Placen- 
tia, near Greenwich, a favourite royal residence 
of King Henry VIIL, Queen Mary, and Qaeen 
Elizabeth, and gives every building of import- 
ance up to the extreme west, including the 
palaces of Whitehall and Westminster. Next is 


prospect of the City bursts upon his view. On 


the right is the church of St. Andrew, rising 
picturesquely from the steep deelivity, sarrounded 
by trees; on his left are the extensive buildings 
of Ely House, its great gateway, er ‘attled walls, 
and loity chapel, surrounded by pleasant gardens, 
forming a grand palace fer its bishop ; on the 
summit of the opposite hill as the church of 
St. Sepulebre’s, with its lofty tower. In the 
same line, and over the embattled parapets of 
the Newgate, he sees the noble church and 
monasiic buildings lately belonging to the Grey 
Friars, but now to be called Christ Hospital, and 
above all appears the great cathedral of St. Paul, 
whose gigantic spire, 520 ft. high, rises majes- 
tivally above its church, the church itself, nearly 
700 ft. in length, towering majestically with its 
roofs and pinnacied battresses high above the 
mass of gabled houses and »umerous charehes 
stretching far beyond. Then he descends the 





| Smithfield, or the “smooth field,” “ the old town 
| green” from the Conqueror’s time downwards, 
| where the Londoners had thretr favourite games, 
| their tournaments, their horse-races, and, sad 
| contrast! where hundreds of poor victims were 
| sacrificed in the name of relivion, by burning 
| and other dreadfal deaths. 
| Here stood the priory of 8s. Bartholomew, 
| founded by the poor jester Rahere, of which the 
| church still remains. Further northward is the 
| great Carthusian convent, founded by Sir Walter 
| de Manny, and afterwards known as che Charter 
| House, when converted into arefage for decayed 
gentlemen and arenowned school, by Sir Thomus 
| Sutton, of whom some poor schoijar said,— 
“* Blessed be the memory 

Of good old Thomas Sutton, 

Who gave us lodging, learninz, 

And who gave us beef and mutton.” 
He was a worthy man, whose prayer should be 
remembered :-—“ Lord, thou hast given me a 
large and liberal estate, give me also an heart to 
make ose thereof.” 

Beyond the Charterhouse to the north-west is 
the village of Clerkenwell, where is the great 
Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, surrounded by 
pleasant gardens. 

Turning now eastward, our traveller passes 
into Aldersgate-street,on both sides whereof are 
divers fair houses, the residences of our chief 
nobility. Here be Peter House, Thanet House, 
and the mansion of the Nevilles, Earls of West- 
moreland, besides many fair inns of great resort. 
He enters within the walls of the City by Alders- 
gate, and passing where was recently the great 
sanctuery of St. Martin-le-Grand, he reaches 
one of the main avenues of the City, called 
Chepe, now Cheapside. The word Chepe is 
derived from the Saxon Chepe, a market. At 


the map of Ralph Aggas, the earliest plan known | this period it was the principal street of London, 


to exiet of the city of London. It was published 
about 1563, though supposed to have been sur- 
veyed mach earlier, and it corroborates in every 
material point the view before mentioned. After 
that is a view by Visscher, published in 1615, 
also giving very inieresting views of all the 
principal buildings. 

Then the fine view drawn and engraved by | 
Holiar, similar to the last, and published in 


1649. And next is a good clear map, by New- | 


come, well engraved by Faithorne, about 1645, 
interesting as showing the growth of the City 
since the time of the Aggas map; and following 
these are various maps and views of places, to 
some of which I shall refer in the course of my 
description. “| 
With the assistance of the maps and views, 
now let me attempt to picture to you the old 
city. We will imagine a traveller journeying 
from Oxford to approach the City by the road 
which is now Oxford-street, then called the way 
toTyburn. All is country till he approaches the 
village of St. Giles. The first object he meets 
is the gallows; on his right are the hospital and 
church of St. Giles, and a few scattered houses 
forming the villege; and running southwards is 
a lane leading by St. Martin’s to Westminster. 
He passes by the road called Holborne (after a 
brook, the “Old bourne”). He is quite in the 
country, surrounded by hedgerows, though there 


is here and there a house; he sees on his right | 


a lane leading to Drury House, lately built ; 
soon he enters the suburb, houses begin to line 
the way; he passes a by-road, sparely built 
upon, called Chauncery-lane, and on his left is 
Gray's-inn-lane, leading to fields. He reaches 


the Holborn-barres, and soon arrives at the | 


brow of the hill, from whence the splendid 


lined with pictnresqne gabled houses. Here 
were the shops of the chief goldsmiths, the 
mercers, the drapers, and others. [n the words 
of Lydgate, written in the fifteenth century ,— 


“ Then to Chepe, I gave drawne, 
Where much people | saw for to stande 
One offered me velvet, silks, and lawne, 
Another be taketh me by the hande, 
Here is Paris threde, the finest in the lance.” 


}at the west end was placed the little Conduit ; 
igreat Conduit. The standard in Chepe stood 
| near the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, or St. Mary 
| de Arcubus, from its being built on arches. 


|of Marie de Medici into London,” for a eurious 
| view of Cheapside, showing very distinctiy the 
| whole line of the houses on the north side, as 
well as the Cross. 

The print of the “ Procession of Edward the 


from the fresco at Cowdray, is also interesting, 
but not exact. 

Passing by the Poultry and the Stocks Market 
(the Covent Garden of that day), our traveller 
| now reaches Cornhill, “so called,” says Stowe, 
'“of a corn-market time out of mind there 
| holden.” 

Here, at the west end, Sir Thomas Gresham 
was then building his New Bourse or Exchange ; 





towards the east stood another fair conduit ; and | 


here also was the Standard, with its four spouts 
|of water running different ways; nor must we 
lomit two fine churches, St. Peter's and &. 
| Michael's. Next, at .the corner of Gracious or 
| Grasschurch-street, stands the vast pile of build. 


hill, and, crossing the Holborn Bridge over the | 
| river Fleete, he commences the ascent of Snore- | 
} hill opposite, and, by Cock-lane, he reaches | 


In the centre of the Chepe, opposite Wood- | 
street, stood one of the crosses of Queen Eleanor ; | 


1 refer you to an engraving of the “ Enrrance | 


Sixth from the Tower to Westminster,” engraved | 





‘ing called Leadenhall; this was the ancient 
residence of the Nevilles, and was at that time 
used as a great storehouse for grain and wool, 
and for the trappings of the City pageants: 
beyond this is the church of St. Mary Under. 
shaft, in front of which steod the lofty May-pole. 

Retarning southwards, our traveller wends his 
way, throngh busy crowds, to East-chepe; this 
was a market in the old Saxon times, and was 
famous for its taverns even in those days ; here 
was the Boar’s Head of jolly Sir John Falstaff and 
Prince Hal. 

Old Lydgate says of this street— 

“ There I hyed me into East Chepe, 
One eryes ‘rybbes of befe,’ and many ‘ apye,” 


Pewter potties they clattered on a heap, 
There was harpe, pype, and minstrelsye.”” 





| We will leave our traveller here to refresh him. 
_ self, while we turn our attention to the northern 
| outskirts of the City. 

A reference to the Aggas map will show that 
in the sixteenth century there was little building 
outside the walls of the City. From Aldersgate. 
street to Bishopsgate-street Without there were 
fields and gardens, St. Giles’ Cripplegate formsa 
little village, men are shooting in Finsbury-fields, 
the windmills beyond indicate the position of the 
present Windmill-street. From Bishopsyate the 
street to Shoreditch is lined with houses ; on the 
left will be noticed Bedlam, to the left are the 
Spital fields, where men are practising archery. 
Houndsditch is veritably a ditch, with houses on 
its northern side only ; to the west of it is the 
church of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, to the east 
that of St. Bovolph, Aldgate ; the road to White- 
chapel is lined with houses, and there are build- 
ings in Hogges-lane, anda few in East Smith- 

‘field ; the Hospital of St. Katherine forms a large 
enclosure, and is “ pestered with small tene- 
ments,” as Stowe says; then we arrive at the 
Tower. This fortress of our Norman kings is 
said to have been built upon the remains of the 
Roman Arx Palatina ; the large quadrangular 
building, called the White Tower, was built, by 
command of William the Conqueror, by Gundalph. 

Here many of our monarchs held their state 
or fied for safety. It was a fortress, a palace, 
and a prison,and many a one has passed a weary 
life within its walls, or left thern to be seen no 
more. 

In a volume of poems, written by Charles 
Dake of Orleans, in the reign of Henry VL, and 
now in the British Museum, is a curious illustra- 
tion, showing the Tower of London, in which the 
duke was kept prisoner. I refer you to the fac- 
simile of this illustration, which, in a ubiquitous 
manner, shows the duke going to the fortress, 
writing his poems, looking out of the window, 
and taking his departure. The drawing is very 
interesting, as riving the earliest known view of 
the Tower, with the bridge, and part of the city 
beyond. Returning to the Aygas map. Ontside 
the Tower on the north, is an extensive field, in 
which women are engaged laying out linen, and 
on the west corner is the scaffold, which is also 
shown in Faithorne’s mup of about one hundred 
years after. 

Now, crossing the river we proceed across 

_ Horsey down to the Abbey of Bermondsey. This 
lis well shown in the drawing. It was founded 
by Alwyn Childe, a London merchant, and was 
| ove of the most important priories in England. 
Two of our qneens retired here to mourn, and 
here they died —Qaeen Catherine, wife of 


3H V.. and Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of 
}and at the east end, near the Poultry, was the | saeond . me Mrrrresesrrne i. 


|Edward IV. On the suppression of the Abbey, 
| a house was built on its site, in which the Bar! 
\of Sussex, in Elizabeth's time, lived and died; 
jallis now cleared away, and the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalen marks the site of the old abbey. 
We will now cross the meadows and 

| to the old High-street of Southwark. This has 
_remuined the great highway from the metropolis 
|to the southern ‘ports since the time of the 
| Romans. ‘Till within a few years many of the 
old inns remained such as they had existed for 
two or three hundred years, with their old court- 
yards surrounded by quaint outside galleries. 
One of these, now called the Talbot, is stp 

to have been the old Tabard of the Canterbury 
pilgrims. How we may picture them as We 
read old Geoffrey Chaucer :-— 


“ It befell in that season on a day 
At Southwark in the Tabard as I lay, 
Ready to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with devout courage, 
At night was come unto that hostelry 
Well nine and twenty in » company.” 


Here in this High-street let us picture one of 
the many pageants that have passed this way. 
The hero of Agincourt returns to England 
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after his great victory, where nine thousand | ducing the single figure of the Saviour risi 
pocag sca English fought against eighty thon-| with arms extended, in movement good, bet 
an _ French. _ The trumpeters lead the way,| scarcely, as it struck us, attaining the divine 
blowing loud ringing blasts, then the heralds in dignity or preternatural character inherent in 
their rich tabards, The Lord Mayor and the|its subject. Also a monument to the Professor 
aldermen, apparelled in scarlet, and four hundred | of Astronomy at Pisa, named Musotti, for the 
of the council clad in beautiful morrie, all well} Campo Santo of that city the principal 6 ure, a 
mounted, and trimlie horsed, with rich collars| female, personifying that science with a a on 
and gold chains, all the guilds of merchants and | her brow, leaning one arm on a pile of books as 
great corporate bodies, the clergy of London, | she reclines on the curving summit of the base- 
with rich processional crosses, sumptuous copes, | ment, central at whose front is a portrait relief 
— massive censers. The Royal standard borne| bust, the only other sculpture ; a Michelange- 
t and the banners taken from the enemy. |lesqne idea being recognisable in that form of 
hen the heroes of the fight clad in bright armour Astronomy, as the attitude also reminds of the 
and brilliant surcoats, and lastly Harry the king, | peculiar poise in the accessorial statues on the 
splendidly accoutred, young, brave, and hand-| Medici tombs at S. Lorenzo, The “ Pieta,” or 
some, and 80 modest withal, that he would not| Dead Christ, with the mourning Mother, which 
allow his officers to show in the procession, as|is to stand on a predella presenting bas-reliefs 
they wished, his battered helmet, and his sword | of Faith, Hope, and Charity, now near to com- 
bene with the blows upon his enemies. Add to| pletion in the marble, is by no means one of 
this the magnificent following, and the welcom- Dupre’s happiest attempts; and in other of his 
ing shouts of thousands, and we shall not wonder| works there is a certain coarse exaggeration of 
that the old chroniclers speak admiringly of the passion that seems all unworthy of the artist 
glorious triumph given to Henry V. after the| whose best performances have been so justly 
battle of Agincourt.* admired. His “ Sappho,’ in the expression of 
profound despair, a most affecting statue, remains 
still on his hands in the marble, unordered. 
Another monument now complete, though its 
figures are not yet placed together on their base- 





ART IN ITALY. 


In the sculptors’ studii at Florence some noyel- | to oceupy a distinguished place in the Campo 


designed by Vasari in style most discordant with 
the Mediwval building. 

While on the subject of sculpture we cannot 
omit paying a tribute to the memory of one of 
the most successful amovg the Enzlish distin- 
guished in that art at Rome,—Mr. Spence, who 
died last month at Leghorn, a gentleman of 
amiable character, zealous'y industrious, and 
varied in the ranges of his subjects, but more 
particularly excelling in the poetic and modern 
class ; proof of which we might point out in his 
often-repeated statues of “Highland Mary,” 
“ Jeanie Deans,” the “Lady of the Lake,” and a 
group delicate and tenderly expressive, “The 
Angels’ Whisper.’ His “ Finding of Moses,” on 
heroie scale, was successful in a more difficult 
| walk; and his well-filled studio was one of those 
| most visited by English in Rome after that of 
| Gibson, under whom Mr. Spence had long studied 
jin the youth of a life prematurely closed. 
| The committee for the Italian compartment in 
| the Paris Exhibition is now bestirring itself for 
| the object of securing worthy representation in 
the industrial as weli as fine-art walk; and has 
| just put forth a manifesto, inviting co-operation 
| from all competent quarters, with various sug- 
| gestions. It is regretted by this committee that, 
| in the gallery to be appropriated to the ‘“‘ History 
| of Labour,’ not more than 150 square métres 





ment, is that by Costoli, to Madame Catalani,| will be aseigned to Italian produce and speci- 


| Taens, 


ties are now to be seen in progress, entitled to| Santo of Pisa, having been ordered by the sur-| Mr. Holman Hunt, at Florence en route for 
honourable mention, though it must be owned | Viving sons of the great songstress, whose married | Palestine, and detained longer than was desired 
that the aggregate of talents in that art-province | pame.was Valabrecque. Its composition is such | by the illness of his lady, has taken a studio 


here is inferior to what we find at Rome, A | that the principal figure is, in fact, that of St. Ce- 


competition lately published in America, by the | cilia, who stands at the summit with the extatic | 


States of Rhode Island, for a monument to all its | air and action of an improvisatrice, while below 
citizens slain in the war, and for which the loca] | are seated, laterally, a recording angel engaged in 
government assigns 50,000 dollars, has been re- | writing on a scroll, to perpetuate the virtues of 
sponded to by several artists of that nationality, the deceased, and an allegorical female figure, 
about fifty of whom are, we are told, now resi- | “ Faith in God,” whose expression is sorrowful 
dent and practising in the two above-named | and yet hopefal. A profile bust in low relief, on 
cities. We have seen the design sent in by | the member above the basement, representing 





| here, and begun the studies for a picture. 

We ascertain, with pleasure, that there is no 
truth in the report given by the English papers, 
of another robbery from the cabinet of gems at 
the Uffizi; but a fact that may have given rise 
to this error is the arrest, under strong sus- 
picions, about a month ago, of the custode, who 
is still in prison. Of the precious objects stolen 
from the collection, some three years ago, about 


Mr. Jackson, the sculptor, whose “Eve with | the lady, whose name is given in a brief inserip- one third have been recovered from one of the 
' 


the dead Abel” was noticed with praise in tion, with dates, above the dedicatory line,—to 
a recent number of the Builder; his compo- | her glory and her virtue. Madame Catalani’s re- 
sition for this national object consisting of a| mains will be transferred from Paris, where she | 
colossal grouping proposed to be in bronze, | died in 1849, to a deposit immediately beneath this | 
on a plinth and double basement of native | monument, in the Campo Santo. As to the arte | 
red granite; at the apex being the personi- work, we should say it certainly deserves praise, | 
fied Rhode Island State, a dignified matron, | but bas less the character of a record to an indi- 
in classic costume, offering a lanrel-wreath with | Vidual than that of an allegory on the union | 
one extended arm ; below, at angles of the pedes- between Genius and Virtue,—a union, indeed, | 
tal, four eagles with shields, the American de- | exemplified in the life of that gifted woman, who | 
vice, and seated at the angles of the upper base- | 18 remembered with reverential regard by the 
ment-story, the allegorical female figures of |™any in her intimacy during her long residence 
Liberty, Justice, Fidelity, and Valour; on the | 4+ Florence. 
four sides of the quadrate structure the dedica-| Among the younger artists of high promise is | 
tory inscription in bronze letters, and names of|the son of the same Signor Costoli, now but | 
all who fell (no fewer than 1,300), among that | Bineteen years old, and who has executed a) 
State’s citizens, in the late contest, Mr. Jack-| statue of Michelangelo, heroic size, represented 
son’s work would stand 36 ft. high; and as the| standing, with in one hand a pencil, and the 
monument is to have its place at the centre of a} ®ketch of his fortifications for the church and | 
large square in the city of Providence, such a height of S. Miniato, prepared before the siege | 
composition, on the requisite seale, would no| of Florence in 1530,—a figure striking in its) 
doubt have imposing effect. Mr. Connelly, aj dignified and well-marked individuality, the| 
young artist whose talents we have mentioned, | countenance full of severely earnest thought ; 
competes with a design the conception of which | #24 yet (as we were sorry to learn) no com- 
surpasses all he has yet produced, and strikes us | ™ission has yet been given, in this instance, to 
as not only original, but marked by genuine | CPcourage talent so early distinguishing itself. 
grandeur: in allegoric group (of course to be This young man’s studies have been carried on 
colossal) he represents Death, not the vulgar | @der his father, with whom he continues to work 
personification as a skeleton, but a ganpt and | 02 busts as well as ideal subjects. - 

majestic old warrior, with his scythe and banner, We hear of, but cannot yet see, the equestrian 
on a prancing steed, arrested in his headlong | St@tue of the king, executed at Bologna, and to 
career by Honour whilst about to trample over be cast in bronze, at Florence, for the Piazza 
the prostrate figumes of Force and Courage; dell’ Independenza, the largest of the public 
Honour being distinguished by a noble and| Places in this city. tilse a statue of Victory, 
hervic beauty, with helmed head, but no wea- another bronze by Consoni, for @ piazza at 
pons, and in act of wresting the banner, whose Leghorn. A colossal figure of Cavour, by the 
staff he has broken, from Death’s left hand; | Mer Costoli, to be erected at Ancona, is only 
Courage, also a obeautifnl youth, resistant noticeable as a portrait; faithful it may be, but 
against the scythe-armed warrior, though | qt unidealized and Bninseresung- — 

fallen, and calm in his desperate opposition ; At the studio of Cambi we ig vam 7 e colo. 
and “Force, of more Herculean proportions, sal Goldoni, in the costume of his ryt co te 
attempting to strike the dreadful rider whose | 8 which in the marble near one wal . rl ows 
horse passes over him; and the superiority|0m the Arno’s right bank, the Philo< yo igo 
of Honour as well to that mightiest foe as to | Academy has nob yet oo se series 0 oe 
the other personification, being the dominant | formances promised, oon i yt A ay 
moral of the composition. The pyramidal out- | Works are in project, thong» — Wi peat S - a 
line is completely attained in this group, whose | 'BcIpient stage of execution, a a Guid 

highest merit is in the elevation of its theme | otber Italian centres, as the memorials to Guido, 


i j i i the musical monk of Arezzo; to Niccolini, the 
on. Sana ae aaa, SNe and to Azeglio; the two latter to 


stand, according to the artist's project, ona plain | Tagic poet ; 
quadrate ees raised on aa ‘but a at | Stand in S. Croce ; and in respect to that church 
any great height : it is worth mentioning that the committee ap- 
At Dupre’s adie we see two works that are | pointed by the Ministry of Instructions for me 
new beaides others, now: being wronght in the| Bonet, oF ig interior, wih a view. to tho 
marble. 5 ; F intro- | alterations of : ’ ; 
— Se EEE oe) ne! restoring of its ancient character, especially the 


; * To be continued, removal of all the lateral altars along the aisles, | 
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thieves, who turned king’s evidence against his 

accomplices, but could do no more than give up 

his own share of the spoil, minus all the settings 

in gold. The rest, it is to be feared, are irre- 

coverably lost, perhaps destroyed ; and a certain 

mystery seems still to hang over this affair. 
Florence. 





TO GET INCREASED LIGHT TO ROOMS. 


Ox the 8rd inst. an address, by Sir David 
Brewster, was read at a meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Royal Society, containing some important 
suggestions on the lighting of houses, and the 
value of light. In various great cities, he said, 
attempts were being made to replace their 
densely congregated streets and dwellings by 
structures at once ornamental and salutary: and 
Europe was now admiring that great renovation 
in a neighbouring metropolis by which hundreds 
of streets and thousands of dwellings once the 
seat of poverty and crime, were replaced by 
architectural combinations the most beautiful, 
and by hotels and palaces which vied with the 
finest edifices of Greek or of Roman art. These 
improvements, however, were necessarily loc¢ 
and partial: centuries must pass away before 
we could expect those revolutions in our domes- 
tic aud city architecture under which the masses 
of the people would find a cheerful and well- 
lighted home ; and we must therefore attack the 
evil as it existed, and call upon science to give 
us such a remedy as she could supply. There 
can be no doubt that science does possess such a 
remedy—a remedy, too, easily understood and 
easily applied. Like all other remedies, how- 
ever, it has its limits, but within these limits the 
principles and methods which science dictates 
are unquestionable and efficacious. With rare 
exceptions apartments are lighted with vertical 
windows, which admit the light of the sun, 
either directly or when reflected from the sky, 
or from adjacent surfaces. In narrow streets 
and lanes, the light which enters the window 
comes chiefly from a portion of the sky, and the 
value of this portion as an illuminating agent 
depends on its magnitude and area, and on 
its varying distance from the sun in his daily 
path; but whether the area be large or small, 
bright or obscure, it is the only source of light 
which the windowcan command ; and the problem 
which science pretends to solve is to throw into 
the dark apartment as much light as possible,— 
all the light, indeed, which is visible from the 
window, excepting that which is necessarily lost 
in the process. In lanes or closes shut up at 
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both ends by lofty houses or by projecting build- method of illuminating dark apartments is a 
ings, it is sometimes only from a small portion | great utilitarian agent, it is also an wsthetical 
of the sky towards the zenith that the light can | power of some value, enabling the architect to 
be obtained; and in this case part of it might give the full effect of his design to the external 
be advantageously thrown into a window by | facade of his building, without exhibiting to the 
expansive reflectors; but in streets and lanes | public eye the vulgar a ts which are 
open at both ends, where a narrow strip of the required in its interior. The Edinburgh National 
sky is visible from one point of the horizon to Picture Gallery on the Mound, from the designs 
the opposite point, no aid whatever can be ob- | of Mr. Playfair, is lighted from above; but there 
tained from reflectors, and in such cases the | are certain small apartments on the west side of 
method we are about to describe is peculiarly | it which cannot be thus lighted, and these being 
effective. If, in a very narrow street or lane, | very useful, the architect was obliged to light 
we look out of a window with the eye in the | them by little windows in the western fagade. 
same plane as the outer face of the wall in which | These windows are dark and unseemly gashee in 
the window is placed, we shall see the whole of | the wall, about 2 ft. high and 1 ft. broad; and 
the sky by which the apartment can be illumi- | being, unfortunately, placed near the fine Ionic 


nated. If we now withdraw the eye inwards, 
we shall gradually lose sight of the sky till it 
wholly disappears, which may take place when 
the eye is only 6 in. or 8 in. from its first posi- 
tion. In such a case the apartment is illumi- 
nated only by the light reflected from the 
opposite wall, or the sides of the stones which 
form the window; because, if the glass of the 
window is 6 in. or 8 in. within the wall, as it 
generally is, not a ray of light can fall upon it. 
If we now remove our window and substitute 
another in which all the panes of glass are 
roughly ground on the outside, and flush with 
the outer wall, the light from the whole of the 
visible sky, and from the remotest parts of the 
opposite wall, will be introduced into the apart- 
ment, reflected from the innumerable faces or 
facets which the rongh grinding of the glass has 


| portico—the principal feature in the building— 
| they greatly interfere with the symmetry and 
beauty of the western facade. Had there been 
|no science in Edinburgh to give counsel on 
| this occasion, the architect should have left his 
little apartments under the patronage of gas 
|or oil; but science had a complete remedy for 
|the evil, and in the hope that it may yet be 
applied, we offer it to those who have the 
|charge of this noble building. Take sheets 

of thick plate glass the exact size of the present 
| windows, and of such a colour that when one 
side is roughly ground, it will have the same 
| colour as the freestone. When the openings are 

filled with these plates, having the ground side 
|outwards, the dark gashes will disappear, the 

apartments will be better lighted, and the build- 
| ing will assume its true architectural character. 


illuminated by rays from the sky-surface near 
the horizon, is in midnight p Messe but 
when he stands under a vertical shaft in the 
tunnel, he is in comparatively broad daylight. 
In this example we have the two extremes of 
illuminating power from equal areas of sky. 
surface. 
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Now let us suppose the point O (in the 
figure) to represent the middle of a window, 
which is the centre of a quarter-sphere of sky. 
surface. The illuminating power on O of any 
small portion of the sky-surface (or, the quan- 
tity of light falling from it on O) is proportional 
to the sine of the angle of its altitude above the 
horizon XAY, or to the cosine of its zenith dis- 
tance. (See Sir J. Herschel “ On Light,” Encyc. 
Metrop.) Thus, if we call the illuminating 





power of a small part of the sky at the zenith, 
1,000; that of an equal part at 30° from the 


produced. The whole window will appear as if The plates of glass thus inserted among the stones | zenith, is 866; at 45° from the zenith, it is 707; 
the sky were beyond it, and from every point of may, when viewed at ashort distance, show their at 60° from the zenith, it is 500; and at the 
true outline ; but this could not have happened horizon it is zero. 


this luminous surface light will radiate into all 
parts of the room. In order to explain the 
superior effect of roughly-ground glass, let us 
suppose that the ordinary window is replaced 
with a single sheet of the best glass inserted 
flush with the onter wall. The whole of the 
light from the visible portions of the sky will 
fall upon its surface, but at such an obliquity 
that four-sixths or five-sixths of it will be re- 
flected outwards, and the other two-sixths or 
one-sixth which is transmitted will fall on the 
floor or on the shutters, and be of no value. In 
aid of this method of distributing light, the 
opposite sides of the street or Jane should be 
kept whitewashed with lime, and for the same 
reason the ceilings and walls of the apartment 
should be as white as possible, and ali the fur- 
niture of the lightest colours. Having seen such 
effects produced by imperfect means, we feel as 
if we had introduced our poor workman or 
needlewoman from a dungeon into a summer- 
house, where the aged can read their Bible, 
where the inmates can see each other, and 
carry on their work in facility and comfort. 
By pushing out the window we have increased 
by a few cubic feet the quantity of air to be 
breathed, and we have enabled the housemaid 
to look into dark corners where there had 
hitherto nestled all the elements of corruption. 
To these inmates the winter twilight has been 
shortened, the sun has risen sooner and set 
later, and the midnight lamp is no longer 
lighted when all nature is smiling with the 
blessed influences of day. But it is not merely 
to the poor man’s home that these processes 
are applicable. In all great towns, where 
neither houses nor palaces can be insulated, 
there are in almost every edifice dark and 
gloomy crypts thirsting for light; and in the 
city of London there are places of business | 
where the light of day never enters, and where | 
the precious light which the sky sends down | 
between chimney-tops is allowed to fall use- | 
less on the ground. On visiting a friend | 


if during the building of the wall some of the} 


Hence we find (by help of the integral cal- 


stones had been left out and replaced by plates | culus) that the illuminating power of any sector 


of glass of the same size. This method of 
illumination will enable architects to light the 
interior of their buildings by invisible windows, 
and thus give to its exterior facade the full 


sesthetical effect of their design. If it is important | 


to obtain a proper illumination of our apartments 


'CZD (« being the zenith distance of CD) is pro- 
| portional to 


AB ~ sin. *:. 
Now let us call I the illuminating power 
(supposed known) of the whole quarter-sphere, 
as seen from the centre O; and let AB=a° 


when the sun is above the horizon, it is not less : Sein hm . 
s0 when he has left us to a short-lived twilight, | ov is esrreased by the formula + ae 
or consigned us to the tender mercies of the | P ° 

moon. In the one case it is chiefly in ill-con- | Ix a a sin.?:. 

structed dwelling-honses, and in large towns and | 180 

cities, where a dense population, crowded intoa! If, therefore, we divide the surface of the 
limited area, occupy st:eets and lanes in almost quarter-sphere into four zones by the circles of 
total darkness, that science is called upon for her latitude Mm, Nn, Pp; so that 7M = 30°, ZN= 45", 
aid; but, in the other, we demand from her the ZP=60°, ZY =90° ; we shall find from the above 
best system of artificial illumination, under formula that the illuminating powers of all the 
which we must spend nearly one-third of our zones are equal. For, the illuninating power of 
lives, whether they are passed in the cottage or the upper zone ZMm is I x sin. 780° = 1 = "25; 
in the palace, in the open village or in the | that of MmnN is equal to 

crowded city. After referring tothe certainevils| I x sin. 45° —1 x sin. 930° =I x (5 — 25) 
attending the lighting our houses by burning the | = I x 25; 

light within their apartments, and to a proposal that of NnpP is equal to 

he made about half a century ago to illuminate! [I x sin. *60° — I x gin. °45° = I x (‘75 —°5) 
our houses by burning the gas externally, Sir. = I x °25; 

David Brewster expressed the hope that the and that of PpXY is equal to 

Governments of Europe will freely throw their; I x sin. 990° —I = sin. 60° = I x (1 — ‘75 
precious influences into the dark abodes of their oI x 25. 

overcrowded cities, and that wealthy and philan- Now the areas of these four zones are in the 
thropic individuals will promote the same object following proportions :— 

in more limited spheres, and set the example of | 134, 159, 207, 500; 

lighting, heating, and ventilating, according to | calling the entire area of the quarter-sphere, 
the principles of science. | 1,000. 

It also appears from this formula that the 
illuminating power of the whole surface above 
the angle of 45°, is eqnal to that of the whole 

ON THE RELATIVE ILLUMINATING | surface below 45°; but the areas of the two 
POWERS OF DIFFERENT PORTIONS OF | 82rfaces are as 293 : 707. 

THE SKY SURFACE. Hence it is evident that very erroneous con- 
clusions will be drawn by supposing the sky's 

THE subject of the obstruction of ancient | illuminating power to be in exact proportion to 
lights has recently been discussed at the Insti-| itg surface, unless we take into account the p:' 





whose duty confined him to his desk during | tute, and various opinions expressed as to the 
the official part of the day, we found him | proper mode of measuring the light received 


with bleared eyes struggling against the feeble 
light which the opposite wall threw into his 
window. We counselled him to extend a blind of 
fine white muslin on the outside of his window 
and flash with the wall. The experiment was 
soon made. The light of the sky above was 
caught by the fibres of the linen, and thrown 
straight upon his writing-table, as if it had been 
reflected from an equal surface of ground glass. 
We may mention another case equally illustrative 
of our process. A party visiting the mausoleum 
of a Scottish nobleman wished to see the giided 
receptacles of the dead which occupied its in- 
terior. There was only one small window through 
which the light entered, but it did not fall upon 
the objects to be examined. Upon stretching a 
muslin handkerchief from its four corners, it 
threw such a quantity of light into the crypt as 
to displey fully its contents. But while our 


intoaroom. It seems, however, to have been 
generally assumed that the amount of light ab- 
stracted by a building erected near to a window 
is proportional to the sky-surface obscured 
thereby. This assumption leaves out of con- 
sideration the difference between the illumi- 
nating powers of different portions of the sky- 
surface, according to their distance from the 
zenith. Every one knows that the sun’s illumi- 
nating power varies greatly according to its 
distance from the zenith ; and the same holds 
good in the sky-surface, illuminated only by the 
diffused light of day. If we take any portion 
near the horizon, we shall find that the light 
emanating from it is very small as compared 
with an equal portion near the zenith. This can 
easily be tested by a person going into a tunnel, 
the entrance to which ig open to the horizon : he 





| finds that the interior of the tunnel, being only | 





of the sky-surface referred to. 
E. Wrxpuam Taryn, M.A. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Liverpool —A copy of Mr. A. Taylor’s report to 
the Government, on the sanitary state of Liver- 
pool, has been read before the local health com- 
mittee. He strongly condemns the manure 
wharfs existing in the centre of the town, ad- 
vises their immediate removal to depéts in the 
outskirts, whence the accumulations could be 
removed by railway into the country. One great 
cause, in Mr. Taylor’s opinion, of the enormous 
mortality of Liverpool, is the system of open 
privies (numbering upwardsof 14,000) ; and he 
advocates the earliest conversion of them into 
water-closets. According to calculations by Mr. 
Newlands, the borough engineer, the present 
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system of conversion is far too slow, and will 
take twenty years; whereas they should all be 
cleared away in five years, in Mr. Taylor's 
opinion. Until this can be done he suggested 
that all houses deficient in water-closets should 
have disinfecting substances supplied to them by 
the authorities. The commissioner also states 
that it will be impossible to carry out the con- 
version into closets, and to remove the filth, 
unless the water supply of the town is very 
largely increased ; im fact, doubled. The report 
is to be printed and cirenlated, 

Cardif.—A discussion has taken place in the 
Local Board of Health as to the state of the town 
drainage, from which it appears not only that 
the system of drainage for which money was 
borrowed in 1857 is mot yet completed, but that 
from want of a reservoir, as intended by Mr. 
Hawkshaw, the engineer, the drains already 
made are silting up with sand. Tidal influence 
is also said to be at work both in this respect 
and also in forcing back the sewer gases through 
the water-logged sewers into the town. Mr. 
Waring, the surveyor, was requested to report 
on the present condition of the sewers, and the 
best mode of making them effective, and extend- 
ing them to Woodville. The cost of the additional 
sewers has been estimated at 1,400]. Thereis a 
balance of 7,0001. remaining in respect of the 


drainage loan: it is needed for the construction | 


of the reservoir as well aa for the Cathays 
drainage. The drainage now extends ahout 300 
yards north of the Infirmary, and, if carried to 
the Taff Vale works at Cathays, Mr. Waring says, 
there will be a very good fall. 

Carnarvon.—The outbreak of cholera in Car- 
narvon has excited, it appears, no surprise on 
the part of the authorities, who are said to have 
for the last few years uttered continual warnings 
on the subject of want of drainage and filthy 
courts, which they have done their best to abate. 
The very old plan of erecting courts in the old 
town within the walls, has unfortunately been 
followed outside, where the portion of the town 
is five times larger than the old parts within. 
The number of courts is between fifty and sixty : 
some of them have been closed by order of the 
local authorities, in anticipation of cholera; and 
during the last summer, when this step was 
taken, the corporation ordered a medical report 
on the state of the town, which pointed out in 
forcible terms the want of a proper water-supply 
and of good drainage, and declared some of 
these courts to be unfit for human habitation. 
The total number of deaths has probably been 
about thirty, and the cases of cholera and 
diarrhwa under medical treatment at any one 
time, probably 110 or 120. In the various 
quarters of the town where deaths have taken 
place, there is no difficulty, it appears, in tracing 
the causes either to crowded neighbourhoods, 
overflowing cesspools, absence of drains, or 
drains without traps. About one-fourth only of 
the town is at present supplied with water, by 
no means of the best or purest, by two com- 
panies, which have been bought off by the 
corporation, which body obtained an Act during 
the last session of Parliament for supplying the 


whole town with water from Quellin Lake, about | 


five miles from the town, on the Beddgelert-road. 


This water was analysed by Mr. Herapath, who 
pronounced it to be the purest water he had ever 


tasted. But for the opposition of some small 
landed proprietors, the new waterworks would 
be now almost completed. All propositions for 
a thorough system of drainage, too, have been 
met by popular clamour and objections to pay 
the requisite rates. 





TRENT COLLEGE. 


Tux foundation-stone of this college has been 
laid, with the customary formalities, by the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., lord-lieutenant of 
Derbyshire, and Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, on a site which has been purchased 
for the purpose in the neighbourhood of Long 
Eaton, at a convenient distance from railway 
stations, midway between Nottingham and 
Derby. The proposed college is promoted by a 
public company, who intend to raise a capital of 
20,0001., to eutablish a school for providing, on 
moderate terms, a religious, classical, mathe- 


matical, and education, in conformity | part 
with the doctrines of the Reformed Church of 
England, 


The building is designed in the Tudor style of 
architecture, and covers @ 8 of 250 ft. by 
200 ft. The building itself will be of three 





stories, but the tower, which will have a view 
across the country in the direction of Trent 
Station, will be carried up an additional story. 
The front portion of the building is arranged for 
class-rooms, master’s day-rooms, Board and 
visitors’ room. The upper portion is set apart 
for dormitories, in conjunction with which are 
bath-rooms, laboratories, and store-rooms. The 
whole of the dormitories are approached by fire- 
proof staircases, amd every provision has been 
raade, by the imtroduction of fire-mains, for ren- 
dering the building free from the danger of fire. 
At right angles at each end of the building are 
the upper and lower schools, with dormitories 
over; and in the centre of the building, at the 
back, is placed the dining-hall, kitchen, stores, 
laundry, washhouse, &. Close at hand is the 
infirmary. The large rooms and corridor will be 
heated by hot water. At the western angle of 
the school is placed the master’s house, which 
has a supervision of the boys’ department. Mr. 
Frederick Peck, of London, is the architect, and 
the builders are Messrs. Dennett, of Nottingham. 
The site purchased for the college is fifteen 
acres in extent, and the price was 1121. 10s. per 
acre, 





CONDITION OF NEWC ASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Ta® unsanitary condition of the streets of 
Neweastle furnished a somewhat important | 
topic for the after-luncheon speeches on the | 
occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of | 
| @ new church in that town, onthe 29th ult. Sir 
| William Armstrong began by saying that “when | 








the corporation had any money to spare he would | 
|be glad if they improved the streets in that | 


(district, about the state of which so much} 
had been lately said;’ and the Rev. Mr.! 
Lintott followed by stating that, in the pro- 
'secution of his duties and otherwise, he “ had | 
got his feet so often wet by going along the 
streets, that he should have died had he been 
'& poor man, unable to attend to his physi- 
'cal comforts!” The Rev. Mr. Maughan re- 
marked “that the streets in Benwell had been 
longer unpaved than those in Elswick.” To 
which Mr. Alderman Wilson, the vice-chairman 
of the Town Improvement Committee, replied, 


'“that the streets should be paid for by the pro- 


prietors of the houses; and that, if the money 
were forthcoming, the corporation could do its 
part.” 

Some streets thirty years old are yet un-| 
paved,—nearly 300 in all are yet in this condition, | 
—and yet the corporation expects every house- | 
proprietor in each street to unite at a given time, | 
and advance one-half of the surveyor’s estimated | 
cost of the paving, &c., before they ought to 
begin this work of improvement. At this rate 
the paving must be in arrears of the new streets, | 
and to overtake the older streets will be simply 
impossible. Could such a mode of obstruction | 
and such a state of things be credited, with a/ 
death-rate the highest in England! 





SCARBOROUGH CASTLE. 


Tus castle occupies the whole of a bold rocky 
| headland well known upon the Yorkshire coast, 
| and whichconstitutes a lozenge-shaped peninsula, 
about 600 yards north and south by 330 yards 
| east and west. On its north-west is the secluded 
| inlet kcown locally as North Bay, or the North 
Sands ; and to its south-west the bay and valley, 
within and about which are placed the harbour 
and town of Scarborough. Seaward, and towards 
North Bay, the scaur is precipitous, and about 
300 ft. high, needing, therefore, no artificial 
defences. The south-western face, or that 
towards the town, has had its natural steep 
scarped artificially ; and at the foot of this slope, 
though still far above the sea level, a broad and 
deep dry fosse has been excavated, the contents 
of which have been thrown out so as to form a 
ridge or counterscarp beyond it, known as the 
“Castle dykes,” and thus to add steepness to the 
exterior slope or giacis. The defence on this 
side is completed by a curtain wall of about 400 
yards in length, which crowns the scarp and 
extends from the keep to the commencement of 
the cliff. This curtain is of various ages, and in 
Norman. It is about 20 ft. high, and 
strengthened by several mural drum towers of 
its own height and open at the . Some of 
these have been rebuilt or altered in the Tudor 
period, and have carried single swivel guns 
mounted “en barbette.” A hideous pile of red 














brick barracks of the last century has been built 
upon & prominent part of the wall. 

The entrance to the castle is from the upper 
part of the town, along a narrow steep ridge, 
which touches the western or landward angle of 
the peninsula, and forms its neck. A barbican, 
with flanking towers, is built at the root of this 
ridge, and covers the steep approach. Within 
this the narrow causeway cresting the ridge, is 
cut through at its deepest, and in the cut is 
built a lofty pier, which appears to have carried 
a tower and a gate, from which probably bridges 
dropped either way to guard the causeway. 
These seem to have worked, as at Dover, be- 
tween parapets spanning the bridge-pits, so as 
to steady the pier, and to protect laterally those 
using the bridges. 

The causeway, from the bridges, ascended 
west, and close in front of the keep, and finally 
winding round, terminated at a gateway, now 
destroyed, which entered the inner ward close 
north of the keep. From this gate the curtain 
was continued a few yards northwards until it 
reached the “Castle Cliff,’ where such defence 
was unnecessary. 

The summit of the peninsula, nearly flat, 
covers about 19 acres, and constitutes the “ outer 
ward” of the castle. 

The “inner ward ” is an oval inclosure, about 
200 yards north and south by 100 east and west, 
taken out of the western side of the inner ward. 
About half its curtain, with a deep fosse, defends 
it from this inner ward. The other half forms a 
part of the general outer wall of the place, and 
upon it is the keep. From near the point at 
which meet the outer curtain and that peculiar 
to the inner ward, springs a short curtain, which 
runs towards the gateway and drawbridge of the 
approach, and thus protects them, and connects 
them with the main works. 

The keep is a tower of about 50 ft. square, 
measured above its plinth, and at this time about 
80 ft. high. The west, and parts of its adjacent 
north and south sides, have been blown away by 
gunpowder, from the plinth upwards; but this 
latter shows the original dimensions, and still 
supports the basement floor. 

The keep has this basement and three stories 
above it—four stages in all—and a bold batter- 
ing plinth or base, 8 ft. to 10 ft. high, on the west 
and north sides, passing into nothing, as the 
ground rises on the east side, and altogether 
absent on the south or entrance side, where the 


| ground is highest. 


The east, the most perfect face, has the usual 
flanking pilaster strips, 10 ft. 6 in. broad and a 
foot projection, which rise unbroken to the 
summit, and no donbt formed the usual angular 
turrets, now removed. The angle at which the 
adjacent faces of the building meet is occupied 
by a bold round bead, 1 foot diameter, which is, 
in fact, a three-quarter column, but without base. 
In the centre of the face is a third pilaster, 8 ft. 
broad, and quite plain. These pilasters rise 
from the common plinth. 

The north face seems to have resembled the 
east ; but the pilaster covering its west end has 
vanished with the west wall. 

Of the south face, the west end is gone; but 
the remainder is a plain surface, without pilasters 
or plinths. This face is occupied towards its 
west end by the entrance doorway, 2 ft. beyond 
which the exterior curtain-wall springs from, and 
is of the same date as, the keep. 

The entrance was covered by a regular Norman 
barbican, as at Rochester, but on the ground- 
level. The building is gone, but its particulars 
may be inferred by the remains of its vault, seen 
in profile upon the keep-wall. It was a rect- 
angular structare, about 30 ft. long, and perhaps 
20 ft. broad, built against the western part of 
this face of the keep, and stopped by the curtain, 
and it contained a vaulted passage only. The 
outer entrance was protected by a large funnel- 
shaped machicoletion shooting outwards in ad- 
vance of the portal. Within this, the vault led 
on, until, on the right hand, in the keep-wall, 
was the inner doorway, 7 ft. opening, with a 
segmental arch, and in the 9 ft. 6 in. thickness 
of the wall a flight of steps landing upon the 


level of the first-floor. The vault of this passage’ 


was ribbed, and its interior has a fall semi- 
circular arch. There does not seem to have 
veen a porteullis, but above the segmental arch 
is an aperture, probably for the annoyance of 
-hose who might have forced the outer entrance. 

The barbican ramparts were on the level of 
the second floor of the keep, and were reached 
by a small narrow door opening from a mural 
chamber of that floor. Close east of this is 
another small door, a little higher, the use of 

a 
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which is only explicable on the supposition that 
it opened upon a hoard or “ bretashe ” in advance 
of the door. A little west and below these 
doors is a third and shorter one, which seems 
intended for the working of the “machicoule.” 
Entering the keep thus at the first-floor level, 
the basement is seen to be filled up with earth. 
All of it that is seen is the top of a window re- 
cess in the west end of the north wall, which 
terminates outwards in a loop. 

The interior of the keep is at present 32 ft. 
north and south by 28 ft. 6 in. east and west ; but 
probably it was 32 ft. square, which would allow 
about 9 ft. for the thickness of the walls. This 
was divided by a cross wall running north and 
south, 4 ft. 6 in. thick. The keep has a base- 
ment and three floors, four stages in all, and the 
wall divided the three lower, and ceased at the 
level of the upper floor, which seems to have 
been one large chamber. The floors were all of 
timber, and the north and south walls have no 





offset. The east wall is narrowed by a foot at 
the second-floor level, to carry the beams. 
The cross wall at the first floor seems to have | 
been replaced by a bold round-headed arch, | 
springing from two wall-piers. In the east wall | 
is a round-headed fire-place of 7 ft. opening, | 
with no hood, round backed, and with a vertical | 
round vent. On each side of it is a recess of 
6 ft. 9 in. opening, containing a two-light Nor- | 
man window. There are two smaller openings | 
in the north wall. In the south wall is a door, 
leading into a mural chamber occupying the | 
south-east angle, and the entrance doorway, with 
its round head. Close east of this, up a narrow | 
doorway of 2 ft. 3 in. opening, is a steep stair in 
the wall, which turns at right angles into a 
mural chamber above the door. 
At the second floor the cross wall was pierced 
by a small door towards its south end. This 
floor on the east face has a fireplaae above, and | 
like to that below, but with a segmental arch, 
while in the wall above it is a semicircular arch of 
relief. On either side is a recess with coupled 
Norman windows, the shutter rebates of which 
are pointed. In the north wall are two doors 
leading into mural chambers, and at its west | 
end a double window, like the others. In the, 
south wall are two doors, also leading into) 
chambers, and over the entrance-door another | 


coupled window. This was evidently the prin- | — 


cipal floor, though the one below might be the | 
garrison hall. 

The third, or uppermost floor, has two window | 
recesses with coupled windows, in the north, | 
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east, and south walls. In none of these walls is | The arrangements of the approach and the outer 


there a fireplace. 

There are no traces of a main staircase com- | 
municating with each stage; though this may | 
have been in the north-west or south-west de- | 
stroyed angles. Neither is there any mural gallery 
surrounding the building. The upper floors are 
inaccessible, and therefore the details of the 
mural chambers have not been examined. 

The exterior of the keep is still, on three 
sides, tolerably perfect. The south or entrance 
side is plain, having no lateral pilasters or 
plinth, and only a narrow central pilaster, which 
commences by a bracket 12 ft. from the ground, 
and ceased at the level of the barbican rampart, 
with which it was connected. On this face 
there is the entrance-door, four small openings 
connected with the barbican, and two coupled 
Norman windows in the upper floor. The groand 
is highest on this side. 

The plinth emerges from the sloping ground 
on the east front. The basement level has no 
openings. The first and second floors are marked 
each, by two round-headed recesses, about 7ft. 
broad and 1 foot deep. In each are two narrow 
Norman windows, having side columns, and in 
the centre a coupled column common to both. 
The caps are fluted, and the arches have a plain 
bead 


The upper floor has no recesses, but two pairs 
of small round-headed windows, with square jambs 
and arches. The windows composing each pair 
are placed about 1 foot 

The north side has a bold battery plinth, about 
12 ft., high, above which, at 14 ft., is the loop of 
basement. On the first floor are two windows 
resembling those on the east side. The upper 
story exists only in part. 

The material of the keep is a sandstone of a 
ry ive ~o “3 rere are about 2 ft. to 
. 6 in. long, an oot high, neatly squared. 
and laid with rather open joints a : 
The castle is generally attributed to William 
le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, from 1126 to 1179. 
It is certainly very late Norman work, and may 


to have been repaired or reconstructed in the 
later Perpendicular period. Cc. 





THE LADY CHAPEL, CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Tue Lady-chapel of Chester, built in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, is in many 
respects the most interesting and valuable por- 
tion of the cathedral. Its original beauty had 
been greatly marred by the addition, in the 
fifteenth century, of two side aisles, of debased 
architectural character ; and the filling in of the 
windows with bad Perpendicular tracery. Inthe 
reign of Queen Elizabeth all the chromatic 
decoration was effaced by whitewash, and one of 
the large sculptured bosses, which represented 
the Virgin in Glory, was covered with plaster in 
the form of a Tudor rose. In the previous 
reign the chapel had been used as a i 
court, and was the scene of the trial and con- 
demnation, by Bishop Cotes, of the Protestant 
martyr, George Marsh, who was burnt as a 
heretic, in Chester, in 1555. 

No effort seems to have been made towards 
rescuing this beautiful chapel from its desecra- 
tion, until about ten years ago; an offer was 
then made to the Dean and Chapter, by a bene- 
volent lady, to provide the means for the chro- 
matic decoration of the groined roof. The 
execution of the work was entrusted to Mr. 
Octavius Hudson (of Salisbury fame), who, upon 
removing the accumulated whitewash and plaster, 
discovered sufficient traces of the original colour- 
ing of the ribs and mouldings to enable him to 
restore exactly ite pristine character. His know- 
ledge of this branch of ancient art enabled him 
to complete the decoration by the introduction of 
medallions, elaborately executed, in the spaces 
between the ribs of the groining, so as to give a 
very rich effect to the entire roof. While this 





be given to the middle of the twelfth century. 





work was in progress, the Perpendicular tracery 





of the windows was removed, and the Early 


|barbican are much later, and the latter seems English work was restored, the side windows 


being done by Mr. Hussey, and the east windows 
by Mr. Scott. The east windows were filled 
| with stained glass, by Wailes; and a beautiful 
| pavement of mixed tiles and marble was de- 
| signed and executed by Messrs. Simpson, of the 
Strand. 

The east wall of the chapel below the window 
| still remained in a rough state, and presented no 
| traces of original sculpture or decoration, having 
merely a mean arcade of woodwork, painted to 
imitate stone. The task of designing a reredos, 
as a suitable finish to the work, was therefore 
entrusted to Mr. Blomfield. In the absence of 
any traces of architectural detail over the whole 
surface of this wall, he determined to rely en- 
tirely upon coloured decoration for the effect to 
be produced, and he decided on employing mosaic 
for this purpose, as the only material which can 
be safely trusted to retain its brilliancy unim- 
paired for many years. A design was accord- 
ing submitted by him to the Dean and Chapter, 
and unanimously adopted; and the work was 
subsequently carried out under his direction by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. It consists 
entirely of glass mosaic, and, as will be seen by 
the engraving, is divided into six panels. Five, 
representing, 1, The Salutation ; 2, The Annun- 
ciation ; 3, The Nativity ; 4, The Adoration of 
the Magi; 5, The Flight into Egypt; and the 
sixth, which comes immediately behind the 


treatment was to produce the same character of 
effect as would be seen in avery rich hanging oF 
tapestry, but here in an indestructible material ; 
at the same time to represent certain 





beauty of the work, namely, its colour, 
be properly appreciated in the building itself. 
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THE LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


_Aw illustrated “Home Almanac” sheet for 
1867, with attractive coloured and other engrav- 
ings, and a mass of useful sanitary, social, and 
other matter, has been issued for the ensuing 
year from the office of the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association, 8, Pont-street, Belgrave-square, and 
also published by Partridge, of Paternoster- 
row. The Society are still adding useful little 
tracts to their former lists, such as “ How to 
Rear Healthy Children;” “ Fun for the Young,— 
Facts for the Old;” “Window Gardens * lat * 
Model Wife ;” “ Dress and its Cost ;’ and vari- 
ous others, which are sold at from 1d. to 2d. 
each, or from 8s. to 16s. per 100. The Home 
Almanac is only 2d. per copy. A tract titled 
“ Suggestions to School Committees” has also 
been issued, from which it appears that “ one 
thousand three hundred and fifty-eight parties 
of the poorest children in London have been 
sent into the parks for two or three hours twice 
in each week during the three or four summer 
months for the last five years;” and that the 
result is most encouraging. The committee of 
the Ladies’ Sanitary Association therefore make 
some useful suggestions on this and other sub- 
jects connected with it to school committees, 
which we hope will lead to an extension of so 
healthful a practice amongst the poor little 
pale-faced children of the Ragged and other 
London schools, 





Creek. Mr. Baily Denton has received orders from the 
owners of the Ham marshes to prepare a plan for tho- 
roughly draining them, so as to supersede the Dagenham 
Commissioners, who now only drain the surface, so that 
they may be converted into building land, and he also 
proposes an outlet at Barking Creek. Then some of the 
promoters of the scheme for draining Leyton, Leyton- 
stone, Walthamstow, and the parishes on the east side 
of the Lea, propose a main and outlet to the same creek : 
and the parishes on the west side of the Lea also see that 
that must be the natural outfall. 

The Tottenbam Board of Health will probably be willing 
to join with Mr. Denton and Mr. Marshall in their 
schemes; anc if such a coalition take place, it is not at 
all unlikely that the Bill to be laid before Parliament will 
be carried, and that a large main sewer will be provided, 
which will be available for the whole of the locality; and 
when completed, only one statf of servants would be re- 
quired, and a large amount of money will be saved to the 
ratepayers of every parish. 

There are other schemes under contemplation for deal- 
ing with the sewage, and using it for the irrigation of the 
land; but no doubt this part of the question, together 
with the mode in which the expenses of the proposed 
works are to be met, will be dealt with at the forthcoming 
meetings, as well as the various questions arising in their 
details.” 

The Poplar District Board of Works appear 
to have resolved to put in action the new powers 
of the Sanitary Act of 1866 for the regulation 
of lodging-houses. They have had printed a 
series of regulations prepared by their clerk, 
Mr. John Layton, jun., as to registration, num- 
ber of lodgers, ventilation, washing accommoda- 


rolling stock and stations; but in the latter case 
the country was more difficult, the works gene- 
rally were heavy, so that steep gradients and 
sharp curves were unavoidable. The details 
were given of the locomotive and carriage stock; 
and it was observed. that these lines, which ran 
through thinly-populated districts, already more 
than paid their expenses ; and that the results 
of their working had been so satisfactory, that 
this system was being extended. 

In India, a line from the Arconum junction of 
the Madras Railway to the town of Conjeveram, 
nineteen miles in length, and on the same gauge 
of 3 ft. 6 in., has been at work for eighteen 
months. This had been constructed for 3,5001. 
per mile, including telegraph, stations, and roll- 
ing stock; and although the traffic did not 
require a greater working speed than from twelve 
to fifteen miles per hour, the trains had at times 
been run, with perfect safety, at upwards of 
forty miles per hour, including stoppages. 

For the Government railways of the colony of 
Queensland it was decided, after much discussion, 
to adopt a gauge of 3 ft.6 in. Of the Southern 
and Western Railway fifty miles had already 
been opened, while 124 miles were in course of 
construction, and 200 miles under survey. Some 
account was then given of the character of the 





tion, privy accommodation and drainage, water 
supply, yards and areas, cleanliness, powers of | 
entry, fevers, complaints, and penalties. This | 


excellent Act will require great discretion in the | 


carrying of it out as regards the question of 
cubic space and number of lodgers. 


permanent way, and it was stated that these 
lines might be constructed under difficult cir- 
cumstances for between 11,000/. and 12,0001. a 
mile, and under ordinary circumstances for 
6,0001. a mile, including stock and appliances of 
all kinds. 

The Great Northern Railway of Queensland 











SANITARY PROGRESS IN THE EAST OF 
LONDON. 


Messrs. R. Rawlinson, J. T. Harrison, and 
J.T. Way, the commissioners appointed by Go- 


commission, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
inquire into the state of the River Lea and its 


vernment for inquiry into the pollution of rivers, | 


MEMORIAL OF 
THE LATE JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


|} was then noticed; and in conclusion the author 
| repeated that, in his opinion, the basis of the 
| light railway system was—the reducing of the 


} ° . . 
weight upon every,—even an engine,—wheel in 


| the train to three tons, the limitation of the speed 


A MARBLE bust of the sculptor Gibson, by Mr. | to twenty-five miles an hour, and the adaptation 
have held a public sitting at the offices of the | Theed, has just been placed in the parish church | of every detail to this data. The importance of 


his father was gardener, and was baptised in | 


to | of Conway. Gibson was born at Penarth, where ‘this system would, he believed, before long, be 
| 


found to have much influence upon railway con- 


tributaries. The East London Waterworks Com- | the parish church of Conway, on the 12th of; struction for branch lines, both in this and other 


pany, the New River Company, and the Lea) 
Trust were represented. Mr. Rawlinsou, the | 
senior Commissioner, having produced the com- | 
mission under which he and his colleagues had 
been appointed, said that their attention had | 
been specially drawn to the River Lea by the | 
Privy Council and by an association formed for | 
inquiring into the water supply of the metropolis. | 
He wished to state that the East London Water- | 
works Company were exceedingly anxious for an 
inquiry, and that they had made an application | 
to the Government on the subject. 

The secretary and the engineer accordingly | 
presented themselves, and were examined. The 
secretary, in course of his examination, admitted 
that the directors had made no special inspec- | 
tion of the works with reference to the belief, 
that the state of the water had something to do | 
with the prevalence of cholera in the district ; | 
and the engineer admitted that the sewage of 
Luton, Hertiord, and Norford, got into the water 
which was afterwards used for domestic pur- 
poses. The inquiry was adjourned after the 
examination of these witnesses. 

The committee appointed by the District Board 
of Works to request permission of the East 
London Waterworks Company to inspect the 
condition of the reservoirs and means of supply, 
and to go over and inspect them accordingly and 
report, have now reported accordingly. The 
committee thus sum up their report :— 

* Your committee find—That the source of the supply 
of the water of the East London Water-Works Company 
is the Les and the Stort, and their tributaries; and 
having, as before stated, given the subject of reference 
their fullest consideration, your commuitviee find from per- 
sonal inspection that the water before it reaches the filter- 
ing beds is polluted in a most disgusting and abominable 
manner by drainage from land, overflow from cesspools, 
privies, factories, piggeries, &c., from the towns and 
places before mentioned. i. 

Your committee are unanimously of opinion, that all 
practicable steps should be taken to enforce a supply of 
water free from any kind of pollution whatever.” 


Application is to be made to Parliament next 
session for a Bill to restrain all parties from any 
longer polluting the Lea; and already there are 
various schemes proposed for the drainage of 
the various towns on its borders. The Chelms- 
ford Chronicle, in reference to these, says :— 


** In addition to some of the smaller schemes proposed, 
there are no less than five large ones; and hence will be 
seen the necessity of some of the smaller districts waiting 
for @ time, so as to put to the best advantage the larger 
mains which must be provided, The Metropolitan Board 
of Works are under #n obligation to sewer North Wool- 
wich, The West Ham Locai Board of Health, who now 
drain into Bow Creek, will have to provide auother outlet, 
and Mr, Marshall, the surveyor, recommends Barking ] 





| parents settled in Liverpool, and there his talent 


June, 1790. His parents soon after moved into | 
Conway, which is within half a mile of the spot | 
where he was born, and the cottage where he| 
lived as a boy still exists. There are two men 
several years older than he now living in Con- 
way, who remember being at the parochial | 
school with him, where, they say, he was a) 
quick boy, and was always drawing on his slate | 
between his lessons. At a later period his 
was soon noticed. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Henry Sandbach, of Hafodunos, a sum of 150/. was 
collected for defraying the cost of the bust, and 
placing it in Conway Church. The inscription 


| under it is as follows :—“ John Gibson, sculptor, 
|born of humble parents, near Conway, 1790. 


Died at Rome, 1866. By the force of natural 
genius and unremitting industry, he became one 
of the first sculptors in Europe ; member of the | 
Royal Academy of Arts in London; of the 
Academy of St. Luke, in Rome; and of other 
distinguished foreign institutions. His works 
will perpetuate his fame. Here in his native 
place, a few loving friends have raised this me- 
morial as a tribute of affectionate regard for the 
unpretending simplicity and truthfulness of his 
life.” 


| 








LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Ar the Institution of Civil Engineers, on the 
27th ult., a paper on “ Light Railways in Nor- 
way, India, and Queensland,” by Mr. C. D. Fox, 
was read. 

By the term “ light railway,” the author states 
that he had in view such as, either being branches 
from existing trunk lines, or being intended for 
districts requiring the development of their trafic, 
might be constructed in a substantial manner, 
but with every part only of sufficient strength to 
carry loads represented by the rule that no pair 
of wheels should have to bear more than 6 tons. 
This would enable these lines to take the rolling 
stock of all other railways of similar gauge, with 
the exct ption of the locomotives. . 

The railway system of Norway was, it ap- 
peared, being constructed on the light principle, 
with a gauge of 3 ft. Gin., under the direction of 
M. Carl Pihl, the state engineer. Two lines had 
already been completed ; the one, from Grund- 
sett to Hamar, a distance of twenty-four English 
miles, at a cost of 3,000. per mile, including 
rolling stock and stations ; and the other, from 
Trondhjem to Storen, a distance of thirty English 
miles, at a cost of 6,0001. per mile, including also 





countries, especially where the trattic was limited, 
and where high speeds were not demanded. 





ARCHLZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


A FURTHER examination of the Helperthorpe 
mound has been made with a curious result. 
Mr. Lovel has laid bare a cruciform structure, as 
perfect in many parts as the day the walls were 
built. This can only be compared to two long 
tanks of 21 ft. each, crossing each other at right 
angles, thus forming a cross, each limb of which 
is walled up at the end. The structure is formed 
of chalk, walled in clay, the walls being faced 
inwards and left rough outside, being wide at 
the bottom and about 1 ft. wide at the top, and 
have never been higher than now, nearly 2 ft. 
The spaces inclosed by these walls contain about 
6 in., at the bottom, of a peculiarly black unctuous 
matter, not charcoal nor yet peat: analysis must 
determine what it is. The rest of the space is 
filled with hard beaten yellow clay quite to the 
top of the walls. The limbs of the cross are not 
graves and not flues; and from the narrowness 
of the walls no superstructure could ever have 
been there. The building stands in a circular 
hollow, at about the natural surface, and is 
covered with about 3 ft. of forced earth, which 
abounds in Roman pottery and various animal 
bones. Several antiquaries have visited the 
place, but no one has seen any similar construc- 
tion, and the purpose for which it has been 
reared is not now known. There seems no ques- 
tion but that the “cross” is of Roman or post- 
Roman date, from the quantity of pottery about 
it. The building will be covered over, to await 
the inspection of archwologists. There are 
several other mounds on Sir Tatton Sykes’s 
estate, which resemble the one opened. 

The Moniteur publishes an account of a singular 
cavern just discovered by some workmen en- 
gaged in digging foundations in a park belonging 
to M. de Rivais-Maztres, and situated in the 
commune of Flac, near Lavaur, Tarn. The ex- 
istence of this cavern had never been suspected 
by the inhabitants of Flac, and not the slightest 
tradition concerning it has remained. M. Grellet- 
Balguerie, an associate of the Société des Anti- 
quaires de France, on hearing of this discovery, 
immediately set out for the place with a few 
friends, in order to ascertain the probable date 
and destination of this subterranean recess. 
Upon examination, they found it had been used 
as a fortified dwelling or place of refuge. It 
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might have been one of those selected by the 
Gauls in Julius Cwsar’s time. It consists of 
three vaulted chambers cut out in a hard rock, 
and connected with each other by a labyrinth of 
narrow galleries, admitting not more than one 
man atatime. The entrance to the main gal- 
lery is extremely narrow and low, so that it can 
only be entered by creeping on one’s hands and 
knees. At almost every step the galleries pre- 
sent re-entering angles, recesses for guards, and 
places where strong palisades or perhaps heavy 
doors of wood or stone must have existed. The 
art of defence seems to have here been carried 
to high perfection. Opposite the entrance gal- 
lery a sort of “ ball’s eye” or circular window is 
pierced, communicating with the first chamber. 
From this loophole the sentinel, lying on a stone 
bench, might watch the approach of an assailant 





and repel him, if necessary ; there is, moreover, | 
but one entrance to this chamber, and that is by | 
the middle one. The plan of the cavern has | 
been taken by the architect of Lavaur. Another | 
cavern, it appears from the latest accounts, has | 
been found under the Fontaine du Théron, in 
the same commune, but has not yet been exa- 
mined. | 





| 
PARIS IMPROVEMENTS AND THEIR | 
COST. 


Tue Prefect of the Seine has published his 
annual report for 1866. From the Ist of 
October, 1865, to the 30th of September, 1866, 
there have been constructed, in Paris alone, 
3,614 houses, or 263 more than in the previous 
year. The number of entire or partial demoli- 
tions is 2,256, of which 967 have been cleared 
away by expropriation, and 1,289 voluntarily 
demolished by their owners, to give place to 
more profitable constructions. This amount 
exceeds by 1,355 the number of demolitions in 
last year. The number of lodgings created by | 
the new constructions is 20,311; the demolitions 
suppressed 16,315, leaving a balance of 3,796 
new lodgings. In the first five arrondissements | 

Louvre, Bourse, Temple, Hétel de Ville, Pan- 
theon), the number of demolitions exceeds that 
of the new buildings: this is owing, in the first, | 
to the disengacement of the new Opera-house | 
and the Halles Centrales, and the prolongation | 
of the Rue Tirechape as far as the Pont Neuf; | 
in the second and third to the demolitions for 
the Rue Tuarbigo ; in the fourth, to the formation | 
of the site of the new Hétel Dieu; and in the 
fifth, to the opening of various streets and the 
boulevards, 

The municipal budget of 1867 amounts to 
20,367,991 fr. 41 c. (814,7191. 138. 14d.), The, 
sum allotted for departmental buildings is | 
$8,2001., thus divided :—Enlarging and isolating | 
the Palais de Justice, 20,000l.; barracks for the | 
gendarmes at Sceaux, 2,400/.; lunatic asylums, | 
65,5001. For road improvements there is a) 
sum of 63,2751. 10s., among the items of which 
we notice,—new bridge over the Seine at Clichy, | 
15,7201. ; the widening of the bridge over the, 
Canal St. Denis, 1,2001.; and various drainage | 
works and sanitary improvements to be effected | 
at Asni¢res, Bry-sur-Marne, Choisy, and Vauves, 
at a cost of 14,8201. The ordnance survey | 
{cadastre) figures for 1,5071. 13s. The census of 
Paris and the department of the Seine gave, 
in 1861,— 





Inhabitants. 
PE IN: -cietineetnictainesiins 1,696,141 
Arrondissement of St. Denis... 135,434 
” a Seeaux...... 122,085 
| are 1,953,660 


That of this year, 1866, presents,— 


Inhabitants. 
PUI IIE pnccnseehinens 1,825,274 
Arrondissement of St. Denis... 178,359 
oe po Sceaux...... 147,283 
Drs atciciins 2,150,916 


showing an increase of 197,256 inhabitants in 
five years. 

In the nine arrondissements of Paris (1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 9th, 10th, and 11th), there are 
938,170 inhabitants, occupying a space of 4,6454 
acres, In the other eleven arrondissements we 
find 887,104 inhabitants spread over a territory 
of 14,677 acres. If these latter inhabitants were 
lodged in quarters in the same proportion as the 





* To this are proposed to be added 49,416/, and 7,7051. 10s. 
available surpius funds, making in all for the lunatic 
asylums 1 92,261/. 10s. Surplus funds will also permit the 
raising of the sum of 20,00v/. for the Palais de Justice to 


24,7601, 


first nine arrondissements above stated, the very 
ground that they occupy at present would con- 
tain nearly three millions. Hence it is deduced 
that Paris in its present limits can contain three 
millions and a half of population, with all the 
necessary conditions of health, salubrity, and 
accommodation. The public works mentioned 
are the Pont du Boulevard St. Germain, the Pont 
du Tuileries, and the Pont du Louvre; also, 
repairs to the Pont de Neuilly. 

Steam traction has been permitted by decrees 
issued from time to time, tending towards the 
establishment of traction engines on common 
roads ; one service is already established between 
Varenne, St. Hilaire, and Chelles., 

The new abattoirs and cattle market established 
in the 18th arrondissement, at the north of the 
Grande vt Petite Villette, will be opened on the 
lst January, 1867, to the public ; and the Abattoir 
of Montmartre will be closed at that period. 
The perimeter of the new construction is 4,375 
yards, or as large as an ordinary town of the 
fourth class. The abattoir of Montmartre was 


commenced in 1808, and oceupied 8} acres of | 


ground, 





ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM BUILDING 
FUND. 
Wr understand that the committee already 


see their way to nearly 1,0001., or one-half of the | 


intended outlay on the bnildings in Bowling- 
street, Westminster. Several contributors have 


doubled the amount they were asked to give, and | 


some have even offered further help if needed. 


The secretary says, “ This will not be necessary | 
if our members who have yet to send in their | 


names will give as others have done. Many 
have yet to respond to our appeal, and among 
them are those whom I expected to find the 


earliest and most liberal contributors. If any | 


such should see these lines, they will, I hope, 
covsider them as an earnest and individual 
application for aid. Our new buildings must be 
ready by May next; but until a larger fand has 
been promised we shall not be justified in 


beginning them.” 








FYLDE WATERWORKS. 
Dvurinec the heavy rain of the 15th, 16th, and 


PARK LANE IMPROVEMENT, 
THOROUGHFARE NORTH AND SOUTH, 


Six,—This important question has occupied 
public attention for a very considerable time, 
and many plans have been suggested, each more 
or less likely to secure public convenience. Of 
these plans, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have proposed two; one, for the opening up of 
Hamilton-place,—abandoned on account of the 
enormous attendant expense; the other, for 
widening the south end of Park-lane, by the re. 
moval of the honses upon the west side, at a cost 
of upwards of 100,0001., and for powers to raise 
which the Board are now applying to Parlia. 
ment. 

Having taken great interest in this matter, 
and matured a plan which I venture to think 
will attain the maximum accommodation at a 
minimum cost, I have thought it well to make 
this the subject of a communication to you. 

First. I would propose that the park railings, 
from the commencement of the lane in Oxford. 
street to the north side of Stanhope-gate, should 
be set back so as to leave a roadway 70 ft. or 
80 ft. wide in the clear up to that point. 

Secondly. By cutting off a strip of the extreme 
north end of Apsley Gardens, situated at the 
rear of the houses in Piccadilly, a short curved 
road could be formed to connect Park-lane near 
| Stanhope Gate, widened, as above described, 
with the road in the park, which follows the line 
of railing on the west side of those gardens, and 
ends at the south-west corner of Apsley House 
in Piccadilly. Thus a continuous line of road 
70 ft. or 80 ft. wide would be thrown open from 
Oxford-street to Grosvenor-place. Railings 
would of course be erected on the west side of 
‘this proposed public road, to separate it from 
'the park; and any of the park roads affected by 
'the alteration, reconstructed and diverted as 
requisite, 
| Thirdly. Take down the present park-gates 
at the Piccadilly end of the proposed new road, 
jand re-erect them in a position north-west of 
their present site. 
| The evidence given before the Select Com- 
| mittee of the House of Commons, on the 
| Piccadilly and Park-lane Bill, in the year 1865, 
|shows that in 1805 the leases granted to the 
|tenants of the houses in Piccadilly, between 
| Park-lane and the south-east angle of the park, 
| provided for the formation of a “ private way or 
passage to lead from the north eud of Hamilton- 





18th of last month, the Company’s large reser- | place into her Majesty’s park, called Hyde Park.” 


|voir at Grizedale was severely tested. The | This passage was accordingly made; but in the 
water, we are told, rose to within 2 ft. 6 in. of year 1826 the portion of the park up to which it 


the top of the embankment. The waste-weir is had been formed was railed off, and became, on 
30 ft. wide, over which the water flowed to a sufferance, a garden common to these lessees, 
depth of 30 in. ; in addition to which the water | and thenceforth bore its name of Apsley or 
was discharged from the reservoir, throngh a/| Wellington Gardens. These privileged parties 
pipe 30 in. in diameter, with a pressure of 66 ft, | could clearly look for no compensation in respect 
The drainage area of the reservoir is 1,100 acres, of my proposed encroachment on the north slip 
and the volume of water flowing off into the re- | of the gardens; but even should the improbable 
servoir, and passing over the waste-weir, and claim be made and substantiated, of a right of 
through the discharge-pipe, when the flood was | private way into the park, this difficulty could be 
at its height, equalled fourteen million gallons | at once obviated by the constraction of a sub- 
per hour. No damage was done to the embank- | way or a light bridge over the suggested public 
ment or waste-weir, but some little injury | road. 

occurred at the bottom of the bye-wash, where| The foregoing are the salient points of my 
the flood watercourse joins the old brook some proposal, and I would submit the following as 
distance below the embankment. The reser-| the advantages to be gained by its adoption :— 
voir was completed last summer, and had not| First. The widening of Park-lane from Oxford- 
been previously filled to the level of the waste- | street to Stanhope-gate, must, I think, form 4 


weir. The puddle trench was a most difficult 
work. Any credit that may be due belongs to 
Mr. Foster, C.E., of Manchester, the company’s 
engineer; and to Mr. McGuire, of Accrington, 
the contractor. The Fylde waterworks are for 
the supply of Kirkham, Lytham, Blackpool, and 
Fleetwood. 











A LODGING-HOUSE IN FRIBOURG. 


THERE exists, according to the Journal de 
Fribourg, at Berne, a lodging and boarding 
house where the working-classes can be accom. 
modated at moderate prices. This establish- 
ment, founded by the chief workmen, and other 
persons of the town, has been attended with 
such success, that it has been decided to enlarge 
it, and to transform it into @ sort of special inn 
sufficient to suit all demands. For thig purpose, 
# company, with a capital of 3,2001., raised by 
shares, has been formed, and has purchased the 
Clef Inn, which is to be repaired, and opened for 
its new destination, on the lst of May, 1867. 
Workmen will obtain their board and lodging at 
low prices, a reading-roon and library, and a 





oh. 


| feature in any plan of improvement, and its im- 
| portance is too evident to call for comment. 

| Secondly. In the plan decided upon by the 
| Metropolitan Board, it is proposed to widen the 
south end of Park-lane by taking down the whole 
of the houses on the west side thereof, for which 
heavy compensation must be paid to the several 
owners; whereas my scheme would interfere 
with no private property, and could, conse- 
quently, be carried out at certainly one-tenth of 
the cost of the plan selected by the Board. The 
only, apparently, expensive portion of my pro- 
posal is, the removal and re-erection of 
Piccadilly park gates; but even if the cost of 
this be put at so high a sum as 5,0001., it would 
be bat a trifle compared with the sum of 
| 50,0001, claimed as compensation for the re- 
/moval of Gloucester House,—and it should be 
remembered that this is but one of many similar 
claims which would arise. 

Thirdly. It has been well ascertained that 
nine-tenths of the traftie coming down Park-lane 
takes a westerly direction, and that a greater 
portion of this westward traffic turns down 
Grosvenor-place ; indeed, the necessity for pro- 
viding additional accommodation for the 








register of masters who are in want of men. 


| arises mainly from the erection of the Viotoria 
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Railway Station, at Pimlico, and the consequent 
increase in the number of vehicles running be- 
tween this station and Paddington, or the north, 
nearly all following the line of Park-lane and 
Grosvenor-place. It is therefore clear, that a 
continuous route for this traffic will be a great 
public convenience ; and I would submit, that it 
will be effectually secured by the adoption of my 
plan, which makes the termination of Park-lane 
opposite, or nearly so, to Grosvenor-place, and 
gives to the majority of the traffic a westerly 
direction, leaving the eastern traffic to follow its 
present natural course. 

Fourthly. Nearly the whole of the arguments 
brought to bear by the Metropolitan Board in 
support of their proposal ; for opening up Hamil- 
ton-place, apply, with increased force to my 
scheme, which possesses the additional advan- 
tage of providing a road 70 ft. or 80 ft. wide, at 
the narrowest part, in lieu of their proposed 
width of 80 ft. Further, the difficulty of gradient 
existing in their plan does not appear in mine, 
because the ground, as it already exists, is of a 
sufficiently gradual incline. 

Fifthly. It is almost impossible, without a 


is now being so loudly called for—a large and 
good circulating library ? 

There are numbers of men who have made 
large fortunes by means of their profession, and 
do they grudge to give, say one thousand ont of 
their ten, twenty, or thirty thousand a year, for 
the good of that art which they profess to love, 
and which has served them so well. 

I should like to see forty or fifty thousand 
pounds spent as I have above stated, with an 
open and honest competition for the building ; 
and I can assure you that I, in company with 
many other poor artists, would with joy pinch 
ourselves in order to give our mite towards this 
nineteenth-century monument. 

If architects are not ready to sacrifice for art, 
how can they expect the outside and ignorant 


wretched stucco lumps, why try to get our clients 
to build anything else ? We may be sure that 
if we show our great love for art, there must and 
will be immediately a greater revival than there 
has yet been. Let us quit ourselves as men, and 


and the nineteenth century. ADELPHI. 





drawing, to convey to the reader a proper notion 


*,,* The green enthusiasm of our correspondent 


of the proposal for altering the position of the | is delightful. 


present Piccadilly Park-gate structure; but I | 


may state, without fear of contradiction that, | 





viewed architecturally, = great improvement | THE GRIEVANCES OF PROFESSIONAL 


would be effected. 
Lastly. I would remark that, although objec- 
tion would undoubtedly be raised to the appro- 


| 
| 
I 


ASSISTANTS. 


Sinx,—Of all journals I believe yours to have 


priation of any portion of a public park for the |ever been the most ready to expose and put 
benefit of private interests, it is highly impro- | down injustice ; and the Builders’ Clerks’ Bene- 


bable that the public would regard otherwise 
than with satisfaction the sacrifice of merely an 


outside strip for the purpose of effecting so great |this time in particular upon the subject of 
a public benefit as would be derived from the | 


adoption of this proposed line of thoroughfare. 
H. Saxon SNELL. 





}volent Institution being now so prominently 
| before the public, causes me to address you at 


“* reference,” to the abuse of which I cannot but 


world todo so? If we are contented to live in| 


build a house worthy of our glorions profession | 


tects’ assistants, foremen, clerks, governesses, 
and domestic servants, are not one whit freer 
than serfs ; for, as in the last case here named, 
the labour of a man, his knowledge, could pro- 
duce him nothing unless he quitted the country, 
or returned like a slave to his master’s oppres- 
sion. 

I am told that in the United States references 
are not required ; I do not wish that to be the 
case here, but some alteration there must cer- 
tainly be, or the rogues will rule the roost in 
every profession. R. F. C. 








CLOCKS. 
“NOT STRONG ENOUGH FOR THE PLACE.” 


Str,—An article in last week’s Builder respecting the 
proposed new clock at York Minster to strike upon the 
great bell, reminds me of many instances in which that 
useful servant of the public, the church eloek, has been 
foreed to perform duties beyond those for which it was 
originally constructed. I allude to those cases where a 
clock made to strike on a bell of 3 ewt. or 4ewt, has been 
altered so as to strike the tenor, weighing, perhaps, ten 
times that weight. 

Now, a big bell requires a big hammer, and a longer in- 
| terval between strokes, and consequently a fly of greater 
span. The big hammer and long fly require a heavier 
striking-weight. A heavy striking-weight requires a 
powerful detent latch. This again must have a powerfa! 
| dial-work to raise it. 

When these conditions are not attended to, the little 
clock striking on a bg bell will betray itself by the quick- 
ness or faintness of its strokes, or by the injury done by 
overstraining the dial-work. When a clockmaker is asked 
to make a clock strike the tenor which has only been 
accustomed to 3 ewt -work, he ought to say, candidly, 
** You had better have a new clock, and I will allow yon 
for the old one ; it will pay both of us better: for if you 
prefer hearing the hour struck on the tenor, which cer- 
tainly shows good taste, you will find that the clock you 
have at present is ‘not strong enough for the place.’ ” 

W. 





| attribute most of the poverty that exists among | 


| so many professionals. 


In an account of the night refuges, in the 


| Times, twelve or eighteen months back, upon an 


inquiry as to who made use of them, it was 


} 
| 


THE GREAT BELL OF YORK MINSTER. | found that a large proportion were foremen and 


Wir# reference to a statement in the Builder | 


of the Ist instant—copied from a local journal— have, necessarily, known many other assistants | 


to the effect that “Great Peter” of York was | 
struck with a “wooden hammer,” allow me to | 
say, there must have been aslip of the pen. The | 
fact is, the hour of noon is struck upon the bell | 
with a hammer of cast-iron, which a man works | 
by means of a lever, somewhat after the fashion | 
of a pump-handle. } 
Much has been said, on various occasions, | 
respecting Great Peter, but as I have neither 
seen him nor heard his voice when fairly tested, | 
I offer no opinion as to his constitution or capa- | 
bility in a musical point of view. A few words | 
touching the bells in general of this magnificent 
cathedral or minster may, however, be interest- | 
ing to some of your readers. 
Great Peter is suspended in the north-west | 
tower, which has no clock; his weight is/| 
10 tons 15 cwt., and he proclaims the mid-day | 
hour only. The south-west tower contains a/| 
clock, and a remarkably grand peal of twelve | 
bells in the key of C, the weight of the tenor 
being 534 cwt. Upon this noble bell the clock 
regularly strikes the hours, and—having heard 
it during the night, I may add—with fine effect. 
THomas WALEsBY. 





A PROPER BUILDING FOR 
ARCHITECTS. 


Sm, — I consider that if an Architectural 
Museum building be erected at a cost of only 
two or three thousand pounds, as proposed, the 
authorities will, in a few years, find that they 
have acted most foolishly. Our present Archi- 
tectural House in Conduit-street is, to say the 
least, a great disgrace to our profession. How 
can architects expect companies or private indi- 
viduals to spend money on architectura] decora- 
tions, while we are satisfied to meet in such a 
stucco lump as we do ? 

I think the building for an Architectural 
Museum ought to be part and parcel of our 
House. Let us have the finest specimens of the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, &c, century architec- 
ture inside the Museum ; but do let the building 
itself be the best possible specimen of what the | 
nineteenth century can do, and of what its first 
architect can do. Why not spend a large sum 
in building an Architectural House, which shall 
be the glory of the profession, and contain the 


' 





clerks without available reference. 
Being until lately a professional assistant, 1 


and clerks; many have got on successfully, some 
into business, but itis to the unfortunate I am 


going to call attention. In the two cases I know | 


of, there were honesty, sobriety, industry, and 
thorough professional knowledge. 

Ist case. When desirous of quitting, with 
due notice, his situation, his reference was given 
with such a forgetfulness with regard to his 
useful qualities, that the employment sought was 
lost. Much coaxing was then used to induce 
him to stay, but being disgusted with such 
treatment, he quitted, and came into the greatest 


| distress for nearly two years, from the want of 


a reference from last employer. 

2nd case. This gentleman’s honesty certainly 
went a long way towards turning him oat, for 
there was here much cheating, in which it was 


considered his duty to assist, but declining to fall | 


in with the ways of the place, nothing was right 
he did; continual fault-finding: he was turned 
away, and reference refused. He, however, an 
educated gentleman, having others depending 
on him, turned mechanic for a time, and finally 
worked his way up again. 

A friend of mine, whose word can be depended 
on, lately told me of a reference being refused 
after five years’ service, the employer saying “ he 
would give more salary, but never a reference.” 
After three months’ fruitless endeavour to get 
other employment he emigrated to America. 

Evils of this kind would be stil! more felt but 
for a class of employers who look out for these 
unfortunate gentlemen and engage them at 15s. 
per week. Yes, sir, I have seen a good assistant 


|engaged for that, and, I believe, for a less sum. 


But, then, it is upon the understanding that the 
employer tell the whole truth of his assistant’s 
qualifications at the end of a year or so. 

What are the evils of all this? The more 
spirited, disgusted with England, emigrate to 


become poor useless creatures to depend on 
benevolence—others die; whilst some pay two 
or three guineas for a false reference, and can, 


what brings education into contempt: @ man 
barely knowing how to read and write, earning 
21. per week, is frequently shown up against one 


| who has spent money and years upon his educa- 


tion, and yet earns not, perhaps, 11. per week— 
is honest, but has lost his reference. 
As the custom of reference is at present, and 





Museum, the Institute, the Association, and what 


the laws that regulate it, ergineers’ or archi- 


swell the numbers of a rival uation; the less so | 


if they will, become commercial rogues. This is | 


SPAR. 


S1r,— Perhaps some of your readers will kindly inform 
me through your medium if there is any known iner- 
pensive process by which a “ toughness,” so to speak, 
may be imperted to ‘‘ Spar’’ when melted, which tough- 
ness it will (even though in a small degree) retain when 
cooled. IG@NORAMUS, 





SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE IN USE AT 
WEST WORTHING. 


Str, — Your two anonymous correspondents on this 
subject answer themselves; but in case you should not 
have perceived this, and you should, consequently, sup- 
pose that I had not adhered to facts in the description of 
my system of drainage, which you did me the favour to 
publish in your number of 17th November, I beg to call to 
your notice that your correspondent, “A Lover of Fair 
Play,” himself, shows my statement to be correct; that 
my system of drainage ix in use at West Worthing, 
although I in no way participated in the arrangement of 
the sewers which lead to the filter. 

I may add, that this system quite fulfils the object for 
which it was adopted, viz., that of enabling the parties 
responsible to get rid of the sewage without nuisance. 
The filter has often been raised and carried away in the 
day time, and no single person who has witnessed the 
operation, for the purpose of criticising it, has asserted 
that he could discover any disagreeable odour producgd by 
it. The fluid part which passes through the filters does 
pot contain more than twelve grains of orgepic matter in 
the gallon, and may thereivre be allowed to flow at once 
into the sea if it is convenient thus to dispose of it. The 
calculations of cost are so simple that I cannot be mis- 
taken with regard to them. ; 

With respect to the remarks of “ Sanitary Engineer,” I 
have only to suggest to him that propounding a new idea 
and working it out may be two different things. 

Cuarurs E, Avstin. 

*.* Another correspondent asserts that the cost of the 
system is greater than has been stated, and considers that 
it has not been tried sufficiently to admit of a proper 
opinion being formed of it.—Eb. 


} 





ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 
| Sir,—The architects’ and engineers’ assist. 
| ants area numerous and influential class of men, 
| yet subject to great changes during their pro- 
| fessional career, and up to this time have neither 
| benevolent institution nor orphan schools. Is it 
| not time these should be obtained ? 

An ArcHITECT’S ASSISTANT. 





THE HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. 


At a recent meeting of the Court of Common 
| Council, Deputy Fry brought up a report from 
the Holborn Valley Improvement Committee, 
with plans for the proposed viaduct across 
Farringdon-road by Mr. Haywood, their archi- 
tect, and recommending that a plan comprising 
the erection of a bridge with three arches should 
receive the sanction of the court. Plans had 





| been submitted to the committee comprising a 
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one-arch, a two-arch, and a three-arch bridge, CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
and there were objections and advantages con- a ee : ¥ 
nected with each of these descriptions. By the| Neath.—St. David's Church, which will shortly 
plan proposed there would be a clear width of} be opened, is advancing rapidly towards com- 
footing, on each side of the bridge, of 17ft. 9in.;| pletion. The jas-fittings and other metal work, 
and the width of the carriage-way would be will be of ornate character. The nave will be 
46 ft. The head-wav at the centre of each arch | lighted by three coronas in iron, decorated in 
would be 20 ft. 9 in., and at the sides 15 ft. Gin.,| Mediwvai tints, and the stems will match the 
and the length of the bridge would be 116 ft. In| ironwork of the roof. The isles will have scroll 
order to give more light the bridge would be | brackets fixed to each of the carved caps of the 
supported on colamns, the top of which would pillars, whilst cresting in gas jets will be fixed 
be composed of polished red granite, and the | slong the screens. The chancel has several 
bases of grey granite. The bridge would cost, | stained-glass windows ; and it will be lighted 
perhaps, 5,0001. or 6,000/. more than the others. | after dark by a corona of ormolu brass, and 
A number of questions were put with refer-| lamps to match will be fixed in the lobbies. 
ence to details of the proposed structure, but the | The gas-fittings are from designs by Mr. Norton, 
greatest actual difficulty that appeared to bepet London ; and the whole of the work is being 
presented was, that the sides of the arches were | carried out by Messrs. Hale & Sons, of Bristol. 
only 15 ft. 6 in., whereas by the present regula-| Penrhos Llygwy, .Anglesey.—The parish church 
tions railway and other vans might be loaded to | has been re-opened for divine service. The 
a height of 16 ft. | church consisted of a nave, 30 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. 
Deputy Fry said he did not believe any actual |a chancel, 22 ft. by 14 ft. 9 in., to which have 
difficulty would ever arise in respect to this point, | been added a porch and robing-room ; the former 
inasmuch as the carriage-way was wide enough | bell-turret on the western gable having been re- 
to admit of the passage of seven vehicles, and it | stored by means of new copings, gablets, crosses, 
was not likely that a van laden to the height ic. The nave is lighted by three two-lighted 
mentioned would be compelled to go close to the | traceried square-headed windows, and one single 
side. He believed, however, that when the plans | lighted. The chancel, which is elevated above 
were carried out the height of the sides of the | the nave one step, is lighted by an east window 


arches could be easily raised so as to admit of 
the passing of such vehicles as those referred to. | 
The report was then agreed to. 





RAILWAY BRIDGE IN ITALY. 


Oxe of the most important iron railway 
bridges in Italy, if not in Europe, is that of, 
Mezzano-Corte on the line between Voghera and 
Padua. It is 903 yards long, and is composed 
of two platforms or roadways, the lower one 
carrying a double line of railway, and the upper 
one a carriageway, 39 ft. 4 in. wide, with foot- 
paths, to which access is given by two inclined 
approaches. These two immense stages rest 
upon nine piers and two abutments, all built 
upon iron caissons sunk, by the aid of compressed 
air, to the unprecedented depth of 72 ft. below | 
the level of the lowest water of the river. The| 
cost has been 400,0001. It was designed by M. 
Alfredo Cottran, a Neapolitan engineer, and was 
mounted and put together in 170 days, dating 
from the arrival of the materials on the spot, or 
at the rate of 49,917 kilogrammes of iron per 
working day, the total weight of the metu: being 
5,334,450 kilogrammes, or about 5,334} tons. 





PREPOSTEROUS TENDERS. 
SEWERS FOR CHELSEA, 


Tue following tenders have been received for 
the construction, in North-street, near Sloane- 
street, of about 155 ft. run of brick sewer, 
3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., and the construction, in 
Exeter-street, of a new invert to about 540 ft. of 
sewer, and other works, for the vestry of Chel- 
sea, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Pattison :-— 





Jobu Coker, jan. ...............-0+-+. £1,641 10 0 
Ye en, A EE IER 1,000 19 6 
Edmund Reddin ..................... 852 0 0 
Lue | le RE See 580 0 0 
Homey Whittiek .........20::.<seeeee 575 0 0 
John Neave ......... 658 60 0 
William Crockett..................... 5 0 0 
Fiexmen & Lacy ..................... 611 0 0 
W. H. Goodair (accepted) ...... 4245 0 0 


having cinque-foliated double lights, the upper 
compartment being a quatrefoil, which has been 


‘filled at the expense of the architects with 
| Stained glass, by Messrs. J. A. Forrest & Co., of 


Liverpool. This window, dating from the 


fifteenth century, having been remarked upon by | 
antiquaries, and being of good workmanship, | 


has been as completely restored as circumstances 
would allow. The stone of which it is worked 
is exceedingly hard, and of the same nature as 


| the ancient arch between the nave and chancel, 


which almost defies the action of mallet and 
chisel. The arch has been secured from further 
outward thrust by buttresses on the north and 
south walls. The timbers of the roof have been 
remodelled and made ancient throughout; the 
old arch-collared principals in the chancel, which 
are about 2 ft. apart, having been preserved. 


New Carnarvonshire slating has been provided | 
| erected from a design by Mr. James Hibbert, of 


throughout, and the timbers cleaned, stained, 
and varnished. The internal fittings are en- 
tirely new, and stained and varnished throxyi- 
out. The works were carried out by Mr. Joseph 
Hughes, builder, of Llansantffraid Glan Conway, 
from plans and under the direction of Messrs. 
Kennedy & Rogers, of Bangor, and Adelphi, 
London. The building will accommodate about 
100; and the restoration has cost about 4001, 
Hamer, near Rochdale.—All Saints’ Church, 
Hamer, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Manchester. The site is the summit of a hill 
adjoining Foxholes. The style of the edifice is 
Early English. The churchyard is not to bea 
general burial-ground; it will be planted, but 
there are two vaults for the largest donors to the 
church, namely, Mr. J. S. Entwisle, who, besides 
presenting the land, has given 1,000]. towards 
the cost of the structure; and Mr. W. W. Scho- 
field, who has subscribed 1,0001. There are 
sittings in the church for 651 persons, 354 free. 
Externally the church presents no very attractive 


general features. 


Grimstone (Leicestershire).—St. John’s Church, 
which has been undergoing restoration, was 


| re-opened on the 16th ult. The works comprise, 


restoration of woodwork and new lead on nave 

















|roof; door and window restorations, internally 
jand externally; the south transept, formerly 
used as a school, has been thrown to the church: 





NEW MIDLAND STATION AND HOTEL. 


A CORRESPONDENT, “ W. F. Stanley,” writing 

to us to urge that the Law Courts ought to form 
one side of Lincoln’s-inn-Fields (a question that 
cannot now be usefully re-opened), says :—TI 
think we often miss good things by a little. I 
fancy an instance of this will be the new Midland 
Station and Hotel about to be erected in the 
Euston-road, within only a few doors of a corner 
position (to King’s Cross) that would strike 
a casual observer as a good site for a hotel to 
face two roads, and also to have a fine perspective 
for architectural effect from the Gray’s-inn and 
Pentonville roads. Perhaps our architects would 
not so much delight in the fashionable pretty 
littleness as they do were it not that their works 
are often only to be seen a few square yards at a 
time—at least, such must follow from the position 
of many public buildings. It is a great con- 
sideration that a bold coup d’wil should not be 
produced where the observer’s neck might be 
endangered. 


| the tower arch has been opened by the removal 
| of a gallery ; the chancel has had its flat ceiling 
| removed, and the roof improved. The chancel 
| benches are of oak, with carved poppy-heads. 
The altar-rail is also of oak, with foliated iron. 
work. The paving is of encaustic tiles, from 
Whetstone’s works at Coalville. The benches in 
the nave and transept are of deal, varnished. 
The external repairs comprise a new front to 
south porch, rebuilding part of south transept, 
surface drainage of blue bricks, stopping up 
doorway in tower, made to accommodate ringers, 
at arisk of letting down the tower; new pin- 
nacles and gargoyle to tower, &c. The windows 
have all been reglazed, and the church is heated 
by an apparatus made by Porritt, of Bolton. 
The ironwork is by Hart & Son, and the carving 
has been executed by Wales, of Leicester. Mr. 
Fast, of Melton, had the contract for the work: ; 
the whole being carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. R. W. 
Johnson, of Melton Mowbray and Leicester, 
architect. The outlay has been about 7001. ; and 
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the works at the chancel have been carried out 
at the expense of the Earl of Aylesford, the 
owner of the chief part of the soil. 
Burton.—The chief stone of a new church hag 
been laid at Winshill. The church is designed 
in the Early Decorated style of architecture, and 
consists of nave, 72 ft. long by 24 ft. wide; north 
and south aisles, each 12 it. wide; and chancel, 
30 ft. long by 21 ft. wide. The vestry and organ. 
chamber are on the north side of the chancel, 
The body of the church is divided into four bays, 
the arches of which are to be of Bath stone, 
splayed with an outer arch of Hollington and 
red Mansfield stone, and will be carried by square 
piers of Bath stone and alabaster, in bands, with 
a red Mansfield stone shaft on each face of pier, 
and carved caps and moulded bases. The tower 
is at the south-west corner of the church. The 
body of the church will be lighted by a circular 
traceried window, 15 ft. in diameter, at the west 
end, and by a three-lighted window in each bay 
of the north and south aisles, and the chancel by 
a large east window having seven compartments 
and enriched traceried head, and by twosmaller 
windows on the south and one on the north side, 
The height from the floor to the ridge of the 
nave roof will be 54 ft., and from the floor to the 
top of the wall plate 29 ft. The height from 
the floor to the top of the wall plate in the aisles 
is to be 18 ft. 6 in., and from thence the roof 
slopes upwards almost to the height of the nave 
wall plate. The roofs will be covered with blue 
and red tiles, arranged in bands and patterns, 
with ornamental ridge cresting; the chancel 
having wrought-iron foliated cresting. The 
tower will be 65 ft. high, and the spire 75 ft., 
the total height, exclusive of vane, being 140 ft. 


|The walls of the building will be of brick, faced 


externally with Hollington stone, and plastered 
internally, All dressings will be of Bath stone. 
The chancel walls will be faced internally with 
Bath stone. The church will provide accommo- 
dation for 500 adult persons. Mr. E. Holmes, of 
Birmingham and Burton-on-Trent, is the archi- 
tect; and Mr. William Clarke and Mr. George 
Lilley are the builders. 

Preston.—The chief stone of St. Saviour’s 
church has been laid. ‘he church is to be 


Preston. The style will be Gothic, of the First 
Pointed period, with some details of early 
geometrical character. The new edifice will be 
bounded on the west by Leeming-street, on the 
east by York-street, and on the south by Queen- 
street and a block of decayed buildings. 1t will 
consist of a nave, extending east and west, and a 
large aisle to the north, sufficiently capacious in 
width and height to admit of an unusually deep 
gallery. A gallery will also extend over the 
west end of the nave. The internal arcade 
separating the nave and aisle will be four bays 
in extent, the eastern bays forming the chancel 
and choir, whilst the sacrarium will extend 
beyond. A tower, in which will be the west 
entrance to the church, will stand near the 
south-west corner of the nave, but if the funds 
are not sufficiently large it will not at first be 
carried higher than the nave walls. The number 
proposed to be accommodated is 800, of which 
number 600 will be free. The wallings and 
dressings will be of Longridge stone, and the 
piers of the nave arcade will be polished red 
granite of slender diameter. The walls will be 
plastered inside, and the roof open and plastered 
between the rafters. The contractors are Messrs. 
Sparling & Lamb, of Preston. The cost of the 
proposed church is estimated at 4,5001., and 
towards this sum upwards of 3,0001. have been 
raised. 

Abbey Cwm-Hir.—The new church here has 
been opened. It stands a little to the north- 
ward of the old church, which has been entirely 
removed for its erection. The style of the new 
church is twelfth-century Gothic, and, like the 
old edifice, its patron saint is 8t.Mary. Itcom- 
prises a nave, chancel, and north vestry, with 
south entrance-porch under the spirelet. The 
details and features of the building are of 4 
Continental type, deeply splayed windows of one 
and two lights, having plated tracery, forming 
the chief characteristics of the nave, whilst each 
light is round in design. A four-light window 
lights up the west gabie. The interior is arran 
with open benches, having cut and moulded ends. 
The whole of the chancel windows are filled in 
with stained glass, farnished by Messrs. Heaton 
& Butler, of London. These windows comprise 
the following subjects :—“ The Good Shepherd, 
“‘ The Crucifixion,” “The Resurrection,” “ I am 
the Light of the World,” and “ The Baptism and 
Agony in the Garden.” The roof over the 
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circular window in the apex of the eastern gable | (n° From the fourteenth to the end of the jesearch. With regard to the pihenanean’ f the 
circular window in the aper of the eastern €4I¢|prgenth century there was 0 great change; cgchedral, he was glad to find that all the main 
neath the larger window is the inscription, “ To | but the gold of Peru in the sixteenth century | features of that nak work had met iho 
the glory of God, and in loving memory of Henry | made money abundant, and more of it had to be | ynanimous a eukeaien of the citizens oath the 
Freeman, Rector of this Parish. Born Feb. 14 given in proportion for labour and other things. ' poplic ent The chairman, as : 
1805. Died Dec. 23, 1864.” *| Not to speak of subsequent variations, paper | oF the fa ner palette pen: malay wr one 
St. Leonard’s, Hythe, Kent. — A memorial | money and a national debt in the eighteenth | +}, meeting that the plans of Mr Scott for the 
window has recently been placed in the east | 204 nineteenth centuries again materially les-| ~. srrangement and fitting of the choir had 
lancet of the parish church of St. Leonard. It ened the value of money, as the more recent |}. fully considered and approved of by the 
is by Messrs. O’Connor, of Berners-street, Oxford. | influx of gold has further done. | committee, and would shortly be submitted for 
street, and is richly painted on mosaic grounds. | naied o tea century the copy be ofan un-| public inspection. He believed the committee 
- subjects embrace the Nativity and Adoring | be Chapter of Balisb ary show the : ante carotene of could not see their way to a completion of the 
ngels, the Presentation in the Temple, and our ' the reign of Elizabeth, in 1569, they were eightpence | interior for a less sum than 15,0001. 
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Murray's Cash Tantet: Not a Bap Notion, 
It is often difficult to take up change, whether 
small or large, from the hard and even-polished 
surfaces of counters at banks, money-order 
offices, railway ticket offices, shops, and other 
places. The “Cash tablet,” a tray, with a 
stuffed bottom, renders this action easy. 


Free Pusric Liprariks AND READING-ROOMS.— 
A meeting, presided over by Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., 
has been held in the St. Thomas School-rooms, 
Waterloo-road, for the purpose of considering the 
necessity of establishing a free public library and 
reading-roomsin Lambeth. After several letters 
had been read by the secretary, Mr. W. M‘Call, the 
chairman addressed the meeting, and a resolu- 
tion, pledging the meeting to support the object 
for which it had been called, was agreed to; and 


a committee formed for the purpose of carrying | 


this resolution into effect. 

Tur ProrosEp NEw TOWN-HALL AND GAOL FOR 
GRANTHAM.—The town council, having learnt 
that Mr. Drury’s selected design for the new 


buildings would cost considerably more than they 


stipulated sum of 6,000/., suggested that a meet- 
ing of the ratepayers should be called to con- 
sider the propriety of increasing the proposed 
sum. The meeting was accordingly held; but a 
resolution to limit the cost of the whole work to 
6,0001. was carried by 36 to 28 or 29. Mr. Wm. 
Thompson, in the course of the discussion, said 
he had been confidentially informed that his 
design, “No. 10,009,” was considered by the 
council the second best, and he thought he ought 
to have the second premium of 10/., and read 
letters from builders to show that his design 
could be executed for the 6,0001. 


WorkMEnN’s DWELLINGS IN EprnnurcH.—The 
annual meeting of the Edinburgh Workmen’s 
Houses Improvement Company (Limited) has 
been held. The report stated that the houses 
built by the company had been fully occupied 
during the past year, and that the directors 
were now enabled to recommend payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent., which they 
hoped to be able to continue in future, and at 
the same time to accumulate a small reserve 
fand. The report concluded by congratulating 
the shareholders that, by their exertions, 132 
families in hrmble circumstances had been com- 
fortably accommodated at a moderate rent ; but 
at the same time the directors were of opinion 
that to carry out any great and complete im- 
provement in the houses in Edinburgh for the 
working classes, the wretched dwelling-houses 
that are so numerous in the Old Town must be 
removed. If that improvement were to be 
effected, it would become a matter of serious 
consideration what steps ought to be taken to 
furnish proper dwellings for those whose houses 
were to be pulled down. The report was unani- 
mously adopted. 


ENGINEERING AND OTHER WorkS at CHEMNITZ 
The town of Chemnitz, in Saxony, is one of the 
most active and flourishing manufacturing places 
on the whole continent. It possesses numerous 
important engineering establishments, amongst 
which the one belonging to Mr. Hartmann takes 
the foremost rank. Mr, Hartmann first entered 
Chemnitz as a workman in 1837. His earliest 
attainments were some improvements in the 
manufecture of looms and of spinning machinery, 
but the works were gradually extended for the 
manufacture of other machinery, as locomotives, 
stationary engines, mill-work, water-wheels, and 
engineering tools of alldescriptions. It has been 
particularly remarked of Mr. Hartmann’s tools 
that they are exact and well-made copies of the 
best English machines of their kind, and it is 
principally to this selection of models for imita- 
tion that his great success in this branch of 
manufacture is due. The present extent of the 
works is nearly a million square feet; they 
employ 1,800 workmen, and have a total motive 
power of 150 horses. There are 260 lathes, 70 
planing and shaping machines, 80 drilling and 
boring machines, 30 slotting machines, 6 steam 
hammers, and about 50 other different tools in 
operation. The present production of locomotives 
is about 50 a year, and this establishment has 
finished about 500 engines of this kind uptill now. 
The machinery for spinning and weaving forms an 
equally important branch of the present manu- 
facture of this establishment ; next in rank are 
the tools for working metals and wood, most of 
the principal machines now working in the 
factory being Mr. Hartmann’s own make. The 

iron used for casting in Chemnitz is mostly 
Scottish foundry iron, and is melted in the 
cupolas with English coke. 
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| A TuraTrE at Mrppressorover.—A new 
theatre (the Royal Albert) has been opened at 
Middlesborongh. It wes built by Councillor 
Imeson, at a cost of over 3,0001. The lessee is 
Mr. Wybert Rousby. 


TRAMWAYS IN THE Merrroronis.— The plans 
have been duly deposited at the various public 
offices for the six new lines of tramways, already 
described by us as intended, over the saburban 
parts of London, taking the omnibus routes to 
Camden Town, Holloway, Islington, Whitechapel, 
Kennington, Brixton, and Clapham. 


Sream Rowtters in Macapamtization. — The 
First Commissioner of Works, we hear, has ordered 
a steam roller from Messrs. Areling & Porter for 
flattening the macadam on the roads of the Royal 
parks of London. It is of 12-horse power, weighs 
20 tons, and has rollers 7 ft. in diameter by 3 ft. 
in breadth : the weight upon each foot of road 
will be 3 tons. 





Fire oN THE Banks or THE THamEs.—A 
fire has occurred on the premises of the Board 
of Works at the Thames Embankment, at the 


back of Beaufort-buildings, in the Strand. The | probably be the tariff chosen on the principle of 


|the penny postage. The messages would be 


building was used as a storehouse for oil, 





REDUCTION IN THE Price or Corrre,—ty, 
price of English copper was on Monday redaca; 
by smelters 51. per ton, making present offici,| 
prices :—Best select, 84]. per ton, and tong), 
ingot and cake, Sli. per ton. Messrs. Bolton , 
Sons’ circular states that wire and tubing hay, 
been reduced—brass }d., and copper jd. per jp, 


A Mortuary Cuapet ror Sovurnwark.—]; j 
to be hoped that the vestry of St. George.the. 
Martyr, Southwark, will succeed in their ep. 
deavour to build a mortuary chapel on the site 
of the old Lock Burial-ground, in the Dover-road 
The South London Chronicle says,—* The vestr, 
are so far sanguine as to have ordered plans {i 
the chapel to be drawn.” 


Tue TeLecrarnus aS A BRANCH OF THE Posy. 
orFrice System.— The late Government, it js 
asserted, had a Bill ready for presentation % 
Parliament for the purchase and working by 
Government of the telegraph lines of the thre: 
kingdoms, and it is to be hoped the presen: 
Government will carry out the intention. 4 
uniform low rate of charge as regards all dis. 
tances for a certain number of words would 





naphtha, tar, and other materials employed in | delivered like letters, by Post-office carriers. 


the construction of the works. The fire burnt | 
itself out, without any damage to surrounding | 


The details of the scheme were prepared by Mr. 
Scudamore, of the General Post Office. The 


property. | telegraph companies’ staffs would be transferre( 


New Ratrway Bitis.—The notices of intended 
application to Parliament for railway purposes 
in the Session of 1867, are 171, as compared 
with 450 for the Session of 1866, 415 for 1865, 
360 for 1864, and 280 for 1863. The plans and 
sections of new railwaysand other works, docks, 
piers, and portions of canals connected with | 
railways, have just been deposited with the) 
Zoard of Trade for 101 Bills as compared with 
340 Bills deposited for the Session of 1566, 
showing a considerable falling off in the number 
of the notices, and also in the magnitude of 
works, as compared with those given and con- 
templated at this time last year. 


Miss Griyn’s Reapines, Sr. Jawes’s Harr.—| 
It is to Miss Glyn (Mrs. E. 8. Dallas) that the 
present generation of playgoers owes its know-| 
ledge of Shakspeare’s Cleopatra; and, if we 
remember rightly, Miss Glyn has not appeared 
on the London stage since she acted that part 
at Drury-lane,—a circumstance forgotten by 
some of the critics. It was natural, therefore, 
that she should include “Antony and Cleopatra” | 
amongst the plays to be read by her in 8t. | 
James’s Hall, although it is not the best of plays 
for reading by an ordinary reader. It is too 
colloguial, and there are few long speeches to 
enable an ordinary reader often to reach an un- 
interrupted climax. Miss Glyn, however, is not | 
an ordinary reader: she knew her power, and 
did not misjudge. It was an exquisite and truly | 
delightful performance; and, if it were more , 
completely our province than it is, it would be 
to us a work of pleasure to point out its beauties 
and dwell on the power displayed. We must 
content ourselves with expressing unqualified | 
admiration. On (this) Friday evening Miss’Glyn | 
will read “King John.” We may safely recom. | 
mend those who love Shakespeare and fine reading 
not to miss it. 

DkYNURSING OF FounDLINGs at Oxrorp,—At | 
an inquest on four children of eight months | 
old lying at the “Home of Compassion,” in | 

Oxford, it came out in the evidence of the Lady 
| Superior, that since October, 1865, no less than 
| seventeen or eighteen had died in it besides the 
| four then lying dead. The average number on 

the books at one time was only twenty, although 
| fifty could be accommodated. The infants were 
| mostly in an extreme state of emaciation when 
| admitted, but it did not appear that they were 
improperly treated afterwards. The institution 
was got up for the reception and fostering of 
foundiings of all ages up to eight. A discharged 
servant had said that the children were half 
starved, snd beaten, but this was contradicted 
on oath by another servant. “Death from 
natural causes” was the verdict, with an ad- 
dendum that the jury believed the children to be 
treated with care and kindness. It is a remark- 
able coincidence, that before the present found- 
ling hospital was established on its ultimate 
principles, the same excessive rate of mortality 
took place among foundlings in connexion with 
that charity, to which the legislature voted large 
sums ; £0 that the object in view, of saving their 
lives, was entirely frustrated. Out of 14,934, we 
see, from the Parliamentary Gazetieer, no less 
than 10,389 died in early infancy. 








to the Post Office establishment. The commerce 
of the country would certainly be greatly pro- 
moted by such a system, and even if no: 
carried on for profit to the Government, the 
indirect advantage to the national income woul! 
be immense. 


THE PROPOSED NEW Nave at Bristot Carne. 
DRAL.—The Dean has just published a letter to 
Mr. Crager Miles, chairman of the committee for 
the restoration, in which he expresses himself as 
opposed to the rebuilding of the nave on the site 
of its original foundations, as advocated by Canon 
Norris. He objects to the full restoration on two 
grounds, pecuniary and wsthetic. Looking tw 
the money side of the question, the Dean lays it 
down as a necessary preliminary to action that, 
whatever restoration be decided on, the fands 
requisite for it should be either received or 
guaranteed beforehand ; and he considers that an 
endeavour to raise 30,000!. would simply have 
the effect of “ indefinitely deferring works which 
it is of the greatest consequence should be com- 
menced with the least possible delay.’ The Dea 
proposes what may be termed a compromise. His 
idea is that instead of incurring the large and 
doubtful expenditure involved in restoring 4 
“full” nave, what may be described as « 
shortened nave, consisting of three bays, with « 
grand window in the western front, should b: 
added to the present structure ; and he contends 
that not only would this plan be far cheaper, but 
it would actually result in giving what would be 
a handsomer and better edifice, one more in 
keeping with all its adjuncts. There is not 
room for a proper nave without the removal o/ 
some existing buildings. 


Buitpinc is Liverroot.—Txe population, 
especially in the suburbs, continues to spread 
and increase at an extraordinary rate, says the 
Albion. In connexion with new houses built 
within the borough during the present year, one 
important feature consists in the fact that the 
erection of buildings at a rental of leas than 12!. 
a year, bas been altogether abandoned by builders, 
the minimum being 121. to 251., whereas in the 
three previous years a considerable number 0! 
houses at a rental of 12/. and under were erected. 
This circumstance conclusively proves the in- 
creasing vaine of land and houses in every part 
of the Parliamentary borough. It appears that 
down to the week ending Saturday last, plans 
for the erection of 1,497 houses, had been lodged 
and passed at the Borough Engineer's office, 
and the estimated number of houses actually 
built and in progress, and to be completed 
within the year, is about 1,136. By fur the 
largest proportion of these new dwellings are 10 
Everton and Kirkdale. The classified returns 
show that the new houses so erected have been 
mainly for the artisan and lower middle-class 
portions of the community, there being out of 
the entire number built during the year 965 
dwellings at a rental of from 121. to 261. a year, 
119 at a rental of from 251. to 351., and oniy 54 
at 351. and upwards. ‘Taking the generally re- 
ceived average as five per head in each family, 
the newly-erected dweilizgs provide accommo- 
dation within the borough for an increased pop'- 
lation of 6,660. 
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TENDERS 


For roofing in and finishing three villa residence 
Worcester, for the Worgester Park Building Comput 
Mr. Goodchild, arehitect :— - 

Colle & BOM. ....-ccserrccerssesesees., £5,970 0 0 
CONLVEP ..rccccoorecseccesess -» 6,280 0 0 
JTONNBON .....+crccveereners » 6130 0 0 
3,925 0 0 
apeoes coves 3,925 00 
BONO icccenvsrecerescece Mnmeewtesase exeeasec 3,150 0 0 








For building three houses at Leyton, Mr. J. Tanner 
architect :— 

FEGBM  csrscovcerescscannserscorceresesere, £2,000 0 0 
2,056 0 0 
1948 0 0 
1,897 0 0 
-- 1,852 8 O 
lteenedbineuipiatieee 1,850 0 0 





Linford 


Eaton & Cha 





For additions to No. 29, Kensington Gardens-square 
Mr. J. H. Stevens, architect. Quantities supplied b s 
F. G. Widdows :— pplied by Mr. 

Holland & Hannem.................. £2,012 0 0 
Ashby & Sons (accepted) ........ . 1,96 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 97, New Bond-street, exclusive of 
joiner's work, glazing, painting, and decorating, Mr. 
John Thomas Wimperis, architect, Quantities sup- 
plied :— 











StiMPSOM.....00..0ceeceeersccecoeessresess 2,800 0 0 
Se danuiiek soncscceccescesveseses aye O 0 
Moultrie... spams se 00 
fish ...... neinanieli aianini . 537 0 O 
Scrivener 0 0 





CHEAP I183UR. ‘ oe 
Handromely hound, wih 41 Rawravings, price 2a, 
A NOTHER BLOW FOR LIFE: a Sequel 
; > “London Shadows: a Glance at the Homes of the 
‘housands.” 


By GEO. GODWIN, F.RS. 
Author of * Town Swamps and svctal Bridges ” 
An exposition of the condition of the people amidst existing frightfal 
evils, and sugvestions for the safety of all classes, 
“ A striking book ”— Qvarteriy. 
‘ Notwithetanding the aw’u! natore of his theme, Mr. Godwin has 
made bis book interesting.”— Art J/ourna!. 


To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c. 





THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarf Gas Pillars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Gates, Railings, 

Baleony Panels, Stable 

Fittings, Columns, 

&o. Ke. 
will, upon receipt of par- 
ticulars, be forwarded 
free, on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders, Engi- 
\ neers, &c. 201, Upper 
——— Thames-street, E.C. 








O ARCHITECTS, &.—PERSPECTIVES 


carefully DRAWN and COLOURED, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS and DESIGNS promptly prepared on reasoua ile terms. 
Adoress, ARCHITECT, 394, Lamb's Conduit-street, W.C. 


\ R. WILLIAM STUART CANS DELL, 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, prepares for the Profession— 
Academy Pictures, Landscape Views 
Competition Designs, Tuteriora, 
In Sepia. Pen and Ink, and Colour. 
24, WINCHESTER STREET, SW 














A BCHITECTUR AL SCULPTURE 


CARVING in WuOD and STONE. 
JAMES FORSYTH, 


No, 8, EDWARD-STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


QEWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 


DKAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual syst 

J WI . ] B ystem of 
SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers and Archi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tabe Works, Huddersfield. 











TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
“4 : . 
G ILDERS thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Mar\iborough 
Inn, Blenheim-steps, Oxford-street.— Address to the Secretary. 








* par: Crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s 
QTRI KES and LOUK-OUTS, or the Law 
b J of Combinations ; with a Sammary of the Law of Arbitrations 
of Disputes between Masters and Workme«n, 
By « Barrister. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Paucras-lane, Cheapside 





ISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY- 
i BOOK, price 7s Gd. Righty-fifth Thouswd, revieed and 
enlarged, and fully illustrated. 
“The best book of ita clase yet prodneed.”—/llustrated London 
News. Loodon : LONGMAs8 & CO. 





NEW EDITION OF SCOTT’S LECTURES ON THE FINE ARTS 


In crown 8vo. with 50 Woodenuts, price 8s. 6d. 


Gta HISTORY and PRACTICE of the FINE and ORNAMENTAL 
A 5. 
By W. B, SCOTT, late Heat Master, Government School of Art, 
Neweast'/e upon-Tyne 
Eecond rditiou. Revised by the Author. 








“ Those who wish to become {..!ormed wpen one of the most im- 


inactive Volume."— Alnwick Mercury 
See, too, the Fdinburgh Leview, tne Atheneum, the M¢ rning fost, 


portant social problema of the day, +hon!d possess this startling and | 
| 


Lendon : LONGMANS#, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 
LATEST EDITION OF CRESY'S CIVIL ENGINE SRING. 
Ia (me Volome, «ith above 3,000 Wooccnts, price 42«. 





the Header, Lancet, Le Pa » &e, &e. "TI TANCYS 2 7 NV wNy 
der, Lancet, 1 Pays, &e Re. & Peano yew LOPADIA of CIVIL ENGI- 


Otiiee of “ The Builder,” 1, York etree 
Booksellers. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Single Room System.—The cohject of several letters on this sab- 

t, especially one by a journeyman Cooper, and a Varnisher, is 
anewered by our article on the subject. 

D.C. (we do not make asnouncements without evidence).— Mesere. 


B. & Co, (next week) —J. H. G. (shail hear from us).—W. J.—pext | 
wook)—H. M.-Mr. 1—-W. J. D.—M. & Co.—J. W.—P. KE. M.— | 


\TIYREATISE on MILLS aud MILLWORK. 


1.G.C —-W.J.—A. M.—H J1.—G. A.D. & P. G. &.—H. H. 8.-—-T. B— 
N.—-C. B. 8 —J, P.~A. W.-W. Ww. Ww. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses, } 
All statements of facta, lists of tenders, £0, must be aceompanied by | 





the name and address of the sender, not rily for publi 
Novg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings rests, of course, with the aathor. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY, 


| Suited to the waute of Mechanics, Shopkeeyers, and Servaute.— | 


NEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and Practica). 
By EDWARD CREoY, Architect and Civil Bagineer. 
Londen: LONuUMANs, GRBEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 


: Now nin atentiemie 
WMPLOYERS and EMPLOYED. 
- | By the Rev. J, L BRERETON, M.A. 
# tof the Barnstaple Farmers’ “! 


| Preei: ub. 
| WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169, Piceadily, W.; aud ali Booksellers. 
| 


MR. W. FAIRSAIRN'S WORKS ON ENGINEERING, & 
Second Edition, complete in 2 vols, 8v0 price lés I 


By W. FAIRBAIRN, C E. 
Second Edition, carefolly revised, of both volumes, with many 
Plates aud Weedeu 4 
By the same Author, 3 vols. crown Svo, price 10s. 6d each, 
USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. 
The APPLICATION of CAST ond WROUGHT 
TRON to BUILDING PURPOSES Third Edition, price 16s. 
IRON SHIP-BUILDING: its History and 
Progress, with many Plates snd Woodcu's, price 185, 
Loudon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


EITS'S CHEAP DIARIES for 1867, 


are published in over fifty different forma, and are especially 


The Publisher c mnot be responsible for Ori- | Catalorues, gratis, of all Booksellers 


INAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to| 


Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. | } 


J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power | 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to | 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, | 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clovks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A deseriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old | 
Bond-street, and 38 & 34, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 
Established 1749, 








TIMONIALS, REPORTS, and every 
deseription of PRINTING, executed i. the best manner, with 
promptness aud punctuality, aud at moderate charges. —-WYMAN & 
SONS, Oriental, Classical, Art, aud General Printers, 74-75, 
(reat Queen-street, Lincoin’s-inn-felds, W.C. 


r 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’s WORKS. 
Now ready, Tenth and entirely revised Edition, with Maps, Ptates, 
and Woodeuts. (To be completed in 3 vols.) Vol. I. 8vo. 168 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, The 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered 


as (ustrative of Gevlogy. 
By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart. M.A. F.RS. 
II 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, 


ted 


The Ancient Changes of the Rarth aud its Inhabitan ta, as illust 
by Geological Mowuments. Sixth Eartion, greatly enlarged. With 
‘70 Wooacuta, 8vo. 18a. 


1. 
LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of 





} ALF-HOUR LECTURES on the} 





On Friday next, in 1 vol. pst 8vo. with punerous Woedcuts 
from Drawings by the Autnor, 


LORENCE the NEW CAPITAL of 


ITALY. 

By C. R. WELD, author of “ Last Winter in Rome,” &c 
Leadoa : LONG MANS, GREEN, & CO. Pateruoster-row. 

NEW WORK BY JOHN TIMBS. 
+r ¥ 
YOOKS and CuRNEkS of ENGLISH 

LIFE, PAST and PRESENT. 
By JuHN TIMBs, 
Author of “ Strange Stories of tne Animal World 
With fliuetrations. Post Svo. price 6s. cloth ; 63 63. gilt edges. 

GRIPFITH & FARRAN, Corver of St Psol's Charenyard 





Now ready, Parts L. to X. to be completed in abeut Eighteen Monthly 
Parts, Linpe:iat 41, 2s, 6 *. eavh, . 
TILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences 
recently ereeted from the Designs of Archivects of ackuowledged 
position avd ability, with Deseriptive Notices 
Londen : BLAUKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-rom 





In 1 vol. super-royal, 4to. half-morveco, /S«. ts a 

HE CARPENTER and JOINER'S 
ASSISTANT : being a comprehensive Treatise on the Selee- 

tion, Prepsration, and Strength of Materials, aud the Mechanical 
Prineip'es of framing; with their Applications in Carpentry, 
Joivery, and Hand-ra:/ing ; also, a Course of Instruction iu Practical 
Geometry, Geometrical Lines, Drawiug, Projection, and Perspective, 
and an ilimstrated Glossary of Terms used in Architecture and 


ding. 
meer: Ry JAMES NEWLANDS. 
Illustrated by au extensive Series of Plates and many hundred 
Engravings o« Wood. ; 
“We know of no treatise on Carpentry and Joinery which at all 
row this in merit,” — Mechanics’ Magazine 
_ — BL ACKIE & SUN, 4, Paternoster-row. 





avo. bound, 74. 6d 


Foolacap . 
EDDI®’S PRACTICAL MEASURER: a 
~ ables for facilitating the, Calculations required in all 
the Duilding + Ae song New Edition, grestiy improved ant enlarged, 
London : BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row ; 
and all Booksellers. F 





THE PEARL BYRON. 
Now ready, One Volume, post Svo 2a, 6d. or stamped moroceo, 
0 


cloth, 3s, 64. 

HE PRARL EDITION of LORD 
BYROW’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, carefully revised 
“. MSS. and printed om toned pap r. 'd k 
goer pore me seme spurivas editions of * Byron’s 
Works,” whieh vot only do not contaum the entire works, but often 
give very imperfect versions of the fragments comprised in them ; 
pone are complete except those published by Mr. Murray, who ven 
tures to call attention te this addition, on the seore of aceuracy, 

i ana price. 








the AMTIQUITY of MAN, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin of 
Species by Variation, Third Edicion, revised, With I 


Svo. las. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street, 


— JOHE MURRAY, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers, and at Railway Stations. 


ESIGNS MADE, and PERSPECTIVES 
PREPARED and COLOURED, for Architects, The best refer- 
ences can be given and specimens shown. 
HENRY W. BREWER, 
No. 24, PORTLAND ROAD, NOTTING HILL. 


~ >» lara] ° s 
ye DRESSER, Architect, Consulting Orna- 
mentist, and Practical Designer, has an opening in his 
Office for ONE or TWO ABTICLED PUPILS.—North Ead, Falham, 
London, 8.W. 


0 FOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, TRA- 


VELLERS, &£c._—-WANTED, PARTIES with SMALL CAPITAL, 
to unite in Carrying on a Foundry, which offers unusual advantages 
te become a concern of magni ude, being established on the river- 
side, suoplying the London iron trade with general castings. No 
lixbilities, he freebolder is willing to join.—Apply to Mr. EAMON- 
SUN, Lron Merchant, 11, Dowgate-hill. 








_ . 
| DARTNERSHIP or DISPOSAL, in a 
Manufacturing and Working BUSINESS of well-known 
| Materials larg-ly ic us- in Buildings, &c, Established twenty vears. 
Average profits, 1,092 per annum.— Principals only apply to Mes«rs, 
| FREDK B. SMART & SNELLS, Accountants, 38, Gresham-street, 
London, E.C. 
 etetiaaes 


| ARCHITECTS and OTHERS casually 


| requiring really material private or other aid in GOTHIC or 

CLASSIC DESIGN and D&TAIL, and thorough exeeilence of 
| draughtsmanship, perspec'ive or otherwise, are invited to apply to 
j CON AMORE, care of Mr. Green, 25, Duke-street, 8t. J ames’a. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
| SURVEYOR, of twenty years’ practical 
i expestence in Measnring, Estimatiog, Taking off «nd Preparing 
Bil's, an@tices, Writing Specifications. Adjasting Builder’ 
| Accounts, &c. is willine to make arrangements with Architects for 
the same — Address, SURVEYOR, 3, Hartley-villas, Lansdowne- 
road, Croydon, 8. 


YERFECTION in BOOK - KEEPING.— 
Builders desiring a really good system, can hare a Set of 
Models for Builoers’ Books by Double-Eutry, to which was awarded 
the Priz- off-red in “ The Builder,” of last September, avd which has 
been adopted by many large firms, Also a modified arrangement, by 
Single-Entry, suitable for smail Builders. —Address, EK A. 4, St. 
George’s-road, Regeuv’s Park. 


| A N ARCHITECT, with an extensive prac- 
| tice, will bave an opening for a PUPIL at Christmas, Refer- 
ence given and required. —Address, J, Post-office, Bury, Lancashire. 














TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


| 
N Architect and Surveyor, in good 
F practice, has a VACANCY foran ARTICLED PUPIL. Pree 
rotum required.— address, pre-paid, to ARCHITECT, care of J. C. 
Townsend, Esq. Solicitor, Swindon, Wilts. 





NGINEERING PUPIL.—A Civil En- 


Bd gineer and Surveyor is in « position to offer good opportu- 
nities, combined with general practice, for an AR rICLED rUPIL. 
| A premium reqaired.—address, ALPHA, Messrs. Dorrell & Soun’s, 15, 


Charing-cross, 3.W 





TO CL*¥RKS OF THE WORKS. 


ITFYAE Swindon Waterworks Company, 
| Limited, are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
| SITUATION of CLERK of the WORK, to act under the Bugineer 
| im carrying out their s veral contracts for worka, but priacipaily that 
for che construction of a store reservoir, to hold 12,000,000 gall ma, 
with emvankment acro-s valley. The salary will be two guineas per 
| week, aud the applicant wiil be preferred who has carried out similar 
works —Written applications only, post-paid, to be delivered at the 
Office of Mr. FANTON, Civil Engineer, Devereux-court, Tem pie, up 
| to WEDNESDAY, the 25th of DECEMBER, 1866. 


| 

} 

; ee 

- “ ° : > 

TANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a well- 
educated YOUTH, of pleasing manners, to be articled for 


premium wiil be required.— Address, S. W. 
49, Parliament-street, West- 





| three or four year, No 
| Messrs. Waterlow & Sous, Stationers, 


minster. 





CLERES OF WORKS. 


To 
A17ANTED, at once, a middle-aged MAN, 
j thoroughly conversant with all the building trades as carried 
out in Loadon, to SUPEKINIT END the erection of new buildings at 
Westminster.—Address, stating age, qualifications, salary rejuired, 
and references, to WILSON & WILLOUX, Areh ta, No. 1, 


Bath. 

ANTED, TWO STONE CARVERS, 

used to Gothic work.—Apply to J. SMITH, No. 119, Lower 
Camden-sireet, Birmingham. Wee 

TO PLUMBERS. _ 

TANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN to 

take the charge of the Plumbing Department ia 4 Builder’s 

but first-class workmen, who have 

btain satisfactory charecters from 

stating real name, 

34, Pack- 

















establishmeut, Nune ueed apply 
filled simiiar situations, and can © 
their former employers —Addreas, by letter only, 
aye, references, and salary required, A, B. care of Mr, Porwer, 


ington-street, Islington, N. 





ANTED, by Christmas next, 4 

DESIGNER and MODELLER in a large Manufactory = 
only first-class work is got up in Chandeliers, Gas-fittings, &. Must 
be a man of good taste, real ability, and thoroughly competent > 
earry out and superiu‘end the mannafacture of his own oe 
knowledge of arebitectura) and bui ding details requisite. F. = 
waueut eugagement and liberal terms offered to a suitable can = - 
Reply, stating perticulars of preseut and previous engagements, 


ARCHITEC, Post-olfice, Biuniagham. 





mecmeempernreeeatommemne 
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1862. 


HONOURABLE 
MENTION 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN AND 
WORKMANSHIP 





CEILING FLOWERS, 


TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. » awe. DECORATIONS, TRUSSES, CAPS, &ic.IN PAPIER 


MACHE AND CARTON PIERRE. 


WILLIAM WHITE, 


49 and 50, Great Marylebone Street, London, W. 
NEW DESIGNS FOR CEILING FLOWERS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL DESI€NS 


FOR THE 
DECORATION OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE. 





JUROR —Class XXVI. 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 
1851. 





JUROR—Class XXX. 


1862. 


Tt ts adapted for the speedy 
fall bracketing being avoided, as it is fixed to the joists direct), Dated and plain colamans, 
of diaper, &c. ; for the linings of walis and yorende and for all purposes of ornamental plas 


ter, 
The advantages are great. It is of great lig and of lent quality ; it is not inflammable, and ts ready PRIZE MEDAL—Class x. (c) 


to be painted immediately after it is made ; ; it has been used (under the 


DESACHY’S FIBROUS PLASTER. 


GEORGE JACKSON & SONS, 


HAVING BECOME THE PROPRIETORS OF THE PATENT RIGHTS LN 


DESACHY’S FIBROUS PLASTER, 


Rapti the etintin st ANN ee 
and ical of any coffered or circular work, 








FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
1855. 





pregtye~ 


direction of Owen by ey n= for the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION Sams! ‘cs tteme for tne'arnt, South Lambeth; and at various other Worka INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


SPECIMENS CAN BE SEEN AT 49, RATHBONE PLACE 
DESIGNS MADE FOR ANY WORKS, 


1862. 


LITHOGRAPHED DESIGNS OF CEILING FLOWERS, &0, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CARTON PIERRE AND PAPIER MACHE WORKS, 49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


(EsTaBuIsHED IN 1780.) 





0 BRICKMAKERS. 
W AXTED, a  BRIC KMAKER, to under- 


take the Manufacture of Sto ks, &. by the thousend. Must 
be accustomed to strong earths, and prepared with satisfactory refer- 
ences as to ability and iutegrite. One able to give security for the 
due performance of bis covtract would be prefe.red.— Address, J. M 
2), Westminster Bridge-: oad, & 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, BRICK- 


WORK, by the “Piece, labour onlv, or Charge of a Job as 
Foreman. Practically acquainted with every description of work 
appertaining to the above branch, inc'uding botier-setting aud fur- 
paers of every description.—Addres, N. s. W. at Mr. Lehmon’'s 
Britannia Coffee-hou-e, Britannia Bridge, Commercial-roai, Lime- 


bouse. 








TO BUILDERS. 
- ~ 
NTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as GENERAL FOREMAN, by a Carpenter and Joiner, First- 
class referevces.—Address, ALPHA, No. 3, Newingtou-caueway. No 
objecti m te country. 





OG ARCHITECTS. 


Ww? ANTED, by. a DRAUGHTSMAN of) 


upwards <f 10 years’ experience, an ENGAGKMENT. Is 
competent to prepare and finish drawings from rough sketche. 
Salary moderate. — Addrers. J. . C. | 3, _ Burton-street, _Barto "B-crescent 





Wwas TED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as Pi UMBER and PRACTICAL LEAD BURNER.— 
Address, A. P. No. 3, Queen's terrace, Mauchesier romd Pop ar. 


oe = TO TPHOLSTERERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, by a thoroughly good WOOD 
CARVER, EMPLOYMENT. Wages not so much an object 
as constant employmeut. Tweaty-two years in present siteati+n, 
Specimen of wurk can be produces if required.—Address, C. J. MaL &, 
13, 13, Approach road, ¥ Victoria- park, N.E, 








TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, 


\ 7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, JOIN ER by 

trade, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or to take charge 
of a Job, or to take ,piecework. Town or country.— Address, 514, 
Office of “The Builder.” 





TO C&AMENT MANU VACTURERS 


Ww4 ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


FOREMAN or MANAGER of CEMENT WORKS, by an 
energetic Mau, well acquainted wita the wanef-ctare of Portiaud 
and Rowan Cements Will be at liberty after Chrissmu. Excellent 
references — Address, C. M. care of Mr Tiver, 3K, Chancery- lane. 


wa NTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION AS CLEEK. Has been used to neoging prime costa, 
mmeasuring up work, keeping time, &c. and the geuerai routine of a 
Builder's office. Isa fair draughteman, and has a practical know- 
ledge of the Joimery.—Address, A. B. 37, Dake-street, Manchester- 
square, Ww 





TO ARC ‘BITECTS AND BUIL DERS, 


+ 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK 
of WORKS, oe GENERAL FPOREMAN, bya thorvoghly prac- 
tical Man, of firt-class varied experience. Can prepare ara ings, 
take off quantities, or measure any description of works. or will cou- 
tract for (labour) either branch of the building trade.—Aadress, 
EXPERIENCE, care of Mr. Tidy, 28, Duke street, Bloomsbury, _w c 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


\ J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN-' 
GAGEMENT. as FORF MAN PLUMBER, or THREE-HRANCH 
HAND. Is a good plumber, leed and sash giszier, and gar-fluer. A 
High years’ reterence from late empoyer.—Agdiest, A. Bb. Pust-vffice, 
ighgate, N. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA-, 


TION, a ASSISTANT in an Architect's Office. Hasa good | 
practical knowledge of building generally, London and couutry 
references cau be given.— Address, 552, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMB: 








W ANTED, by a practical | PLUMBER, a 


SITUAT 10N or JOB, jrece-work or otherwise, or as Thies- 
branch Hand.— — Address, A. Z. 42, High-swret, Peckham, Sur: rey, SE. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, | 


a RE ENGAGEMENT as CLEKA ot WORKS, of General or 
Shop Foremav, or to take the Mapagement of a Small Business, | 
‘Town or country not objected to.— Address, A. B. 31, pomerset-street, 


Aldgate, City. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRAC TORS. 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

ESTIMATING and PRINCIPAL CLERK, by a first-class 
estimator, quantity -taker, prime-cost keeper, and t+ take the leading 
work of = contracter’s or bulider’s office, First-class testimonials 
from architects, surveyors, and contractors. Eleven years’ experience. 
Aged 30.—Address, C. B. A. 4, Wellington-place, Wellington-road, 
Camberwell, &. 








TO LARGE BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 
S SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS. 


Well versed with machinery —A thorougtly practical and 
energetic Man ; or wouid take the who'e of the Joiners’ Work from 
the bench at a schedule of prices’ Eight years’ refereace as shop 
foreman from two of the largest Londea building Grms.—Address, 
567, Office of ‘‘The Balider.” 


CONTR ACTORS: AND OTHERS. 


MANAGING or JOB FOREMAN, or 


Clerk of Works, wantss SITUATION. A very experienced, 
steady, energetic man; Carpenter Wages moderate. Goed refer- 
ences, Aged 43.—aAddress. K. J. D. 1. Gloucester Villas, Lavender- 
road, Battersea, 8. N.B.—No objection to a short engagement. 
Town or country. 





TO ARCHITECT! AND SURVEYORS. 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by the 
Advertiser, age’ 18 Has been three rears in an Architect's 
office in London. Good references.—Address, W. ?. M. Holly House, 
O% a Brentfo: a w. si a 


a 72 ‘BUILDERS, CONTRA 


Wa NTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 

MANAGING aa E3TIMATING CLERK, by a first-cia-s 
Retimator, Measwer, &. Aged 30,— Address, G. D. A. care of Mr. 
John Pett, 38, a ae, Rea cenequems, wc, 








i TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 


| WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


Mar well acquainte! with the duties of the above Offi ces. 


Has a genesal knowledge of ballding, drawing, taking | off quantities. | 


messuring up spd estimatiog works, #c. Tren years’ references in 
town. —Address, W. B. 63. Ha*fleld-street, Stamford-.treet. 


HE Advertiser wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT, as ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR and GENERAT. CLE®K. 
Good references, —Addresa, A. 11, Keusf srt-place, Rotherhithe, 8.E. 


Tu BCILDERS AND BuICKMAKERS. 











HE Advertiser is open to a RE-ENGAGE- | 


MENT as GENERAL FORSMAN or MANAGER to the above. 
Can make plans, details, estimates, @c. and is pr-ctically acy uaiuted 
with all branches of the trade —Address, R. 8, T. 2, Retreat, Lewis- 
ham, 8. EB. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACVO 


HE Advertiser seeks a SITU ATION with | 


the apove. Has had ‘ive years’ experience in the trade, and is 
a good bookkeeper, &c. Salary 26s. per week.—Address, E. W. Post- 
office, High-street, Woolwich, 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


WO ACCOUNTANTS, disengaged after 
8IX o'clock iu the evening, are OPEN to UNDERTAKE the 
WITING UP and BALANCING of « few sets of ACOOU NTS, Terms 





moverate, First-class refereuces.—Address, A. M. Z. Office of “ The | 


Builder.” 





ARCHITECTS. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by an Archi- 


wv tectura]l Draugitsaman. Understands guugestive well, and the 
gettng out of working drawings, either in Classic or Gothic design, 
aa wlle the ordirary routine of office work. Has been ed 
also to draw on wi od. — Address, 494 Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS. _ 
YOMPETITION.—The Advertiser, a first- 
} clase designer aod perspec ive draughteman, is open to an 
| ENGAGEMENT, in town, ether temporarily or otherwise.— Address, 
L. Z. Mr. Pigott, ‘Publisher, 228, Keanington Park- 





iA N ASSISTANT is DESIROUS of an 

ENGAGEMENT. He is an expert levelier and land surveyor, 

| ‘oa @ pert expeditions draughtaman.-—Ad*ress, DATUM, care of Mr. 
| Miuific, 156 Gresham a House, Old Brosd street, Londun, £.C. 


FIRM in the North, just completing a 
Sash-weight contract, is now open t» CONTRAUT to deliver 
large quantities monthly of BASH WEIGHTS or other Castings.— 
Address, 8. W. Post-office, Miduiesborough. 


ELCH’S PATENT FIRE - BRICK 


REGISTER STOV Ka (referred to in the Builder of November 
3, 1866, p. 624), from their peculiar cunsts uctiona supply abaadance of 
fresh warm air, and ivsure, 1.t, an equal temperature in a room, 
with self-acting ventilation ; 2nd, a constantly clear fire, free from 
dust and ashes; Sed, a greatly increased radiation fom the front; 
aod 4th, render smoky chimneys vext to impossible. —They may be 
| seen in operation at the OFFICES of WELUH'S STUVE COMPANY, 
| 63, Bouthampton-row, Russell~quare ; aud at tee SHOW-ROOMS of 
| YATES, HEYWOOD, & DRABBLE, 95, Upper Thames-street, City. 











i + 
DENT & CO’S TURRET CLOCKS.— 
| e The attention of Public Bodies, Gentlemen, and others, is 
respectfully requested to the improvements made in the coustruction 
| of Clecks suitable for stables, Churches, and other large baiidings, dl 
| the late BE J. 4 v. Dent, Clock sod Chronometer Makers 
the Queen and th ¢ late Prince Consort, and Makers of the GREAT 
CLOCK for the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, &c. Turret Clocks, with 
usted for variations of oe w 
work the hands of dials from any size from 1 foot to 3 feet 
diameter. 


| K DENT & ©O. 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank), and at 


34 and 35, Royal Exchange, EC. ; and aiso at the Tarret Clock and 
Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand, Londen, W.C. 


OLONCEAU and SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE,. 











| BSTABLISHED 1838 
| g 
For covering Fiat Roofs, Paving and Plooring of every dew rip*:cs, 
especially in places sulject to damp and vermin. This As] ha'te fe 
now extevsively used tor paving Gusts eons show it — the alrete 
f joints preventing the geuerat or Bstiniates nad 


ion of 
Prices, &e. 4u. apply to JuHN PILKINGTON * 15, Fish -surcet-iil? 
Lendon, BA. 
Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 
Vootings, Barn Floors, &o. with tn«truct.ons to lay it “ow 


PpLAastEe ENRICHMENTS, 
YARRA, ROYAL ARMS, CAPITALS, 

And every qushatiad it quaaiaik tt internal and external deco- 

rations, maa in Plaster, Carton Pierre, Composition, and every 

kind of Cement, at reduced prices. 


MESSRS. HERBERT, MODELLERS, 
2. EUSTON ROAD, sr PANCRAS. 


Best Geil re gy gr 4 Lay aa 
Best Fine White Poster, Ss. 6d. per owt. ee SEE per ont. 








YOUNG MAN, capable of making small 
Burveys mp ont. planning nea'ly, REQUIRED in an 
j Batate Agent's Office in jeevtrat county tiwn. Also would be 
expected to make himeet€ usefal fm other branches of the business. — 


ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT as “Preferences, tc. o BEACON, "Office of" The Batidee” = Uardoalass 


GENERAL FOREMAN. Just completed last works. Car- | 
penter and joiner by trade. Weil up in drawings on small sale. Can 
take off rum, devaim, &. if required, or will take aby amount =} 
Piece-work (labour only). Aged 33 Reference if required.— Address, respectable connexion, whe has been 


B. P. 4, Lime Tree-cottazes, Pelteu-road, East Green wich. 





TO BUILDE 





YOUNG MAN, aged 23, of highly 


nearly tweive 
mouths in an architect’s offloe, and acquired some knowledge of the 
practical details of building, and +kul in copying and tracing pians, 
ie desirous of obtaining a SITUATION in the Office of an Ar *hiteet, 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR | 82:v-vor, or Builaer, where be would obtain « small salary. and 


CLERK. Understands the practical part of the business. 
As 21. Good reference, and security if 1eyuired.—Address, w. ¥. 





Vila, ley, Kent. 


bavw- opportunity of further improvemeut.— Address, 519, Office of 
* “Th ® e Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


: . 70 ‘ARC HITECTS, 
/ CLERK of WORKS is just disengaged 


from an extensive job in the country. Unexceptionabie re- 


& good Gethie Dravghtar ri ferences, aud te-timouiais from tuwn and country architects, sur- 
23. Bpecimenus of drawing can te om—Addone RDS. made. pee. eee Adin, J. E Potent Grinstead, 


street. Pentouvilie, N. 








TO GENTLEMEN | AND BUILDERS. 


fhussex. 





TO LIME AND CEMENT MERCHANTS, &e 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, on A® active Man of Business requires an 


ENGAGEMENT” to dig, wm 
Beotch kilns, at per 1,000. 


be giveu.—Address, T. G. Post- fice, Barbiton-hill, Kingston, surrey. 


eke and burn Clamps, as or 
Or w Superintend. Good reference can 


ENGAGEMENT as WHARF CLERK, BOOKKEEPE 
TRAVELLER Hasa knowledge of cement and Hime trade, +4 
well up in office work, hook keeving, correspondener, &c. First-class 
reference.— Address, Lc. cave of Mr, Crumpton, 352, Walworth-road. 





NO SHUTTER BARS. 


(ire, _aafl 


] ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
J SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SRCURED by the 
GALY THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DesrRUCTINe 


SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to jo street in London. 
When oe enewn, send vINis IsakD TH THICKNESS of 


8 utters, and the way go ap. 
Sold by al) Lronmongers, and Inventor 








UN OOTTON for BLASTING. — The 


extended use of this material bas ensbled the Manufacture 

to isene a New List, showing a LARGE REDUCTION in vRICE, 
and they now beg to call the attention of those interested in Mining 
apd Blasting ions to the great saving tn time and cost which 
may be by the introduction af Gas Cotton. —Directions for 
use and full particulars lication to THOMAS 
PRENTICE & CO. 173, Fevohureb-strect, London ; or “Gun Uottow 
Works, Stowmarket, 








